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New train gives wings to thoughts and people 
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BUSY PEOPLE who have business in Washington can save 
precious hours on the Pennsylvania Railroad’s new Morn- 
ing and Afternoon Congressionals. By moving a partition, 
adjoining rooms in the All-Room Parlor Cars can be made 


and plan en route, be all set for the big meeting on arrival, 
It’s just one of many Congressional features designed to 
appeal to all travelers. Another: the Timken roller bearings 
that help speed the trains between New York and Washing- 





into one large suite—ideal for up to ten executives to think 


ton in less than four hours. 


...and here’s the next great step in railroading 





WORKING CONSTANTLY to improve 
freight service, railroads are now find- 
ing the answer to “hot boxes” (over- 
heated friction bearings) by switching 
to “Roller Freight”— freight cars on 
Timken tapered roller bearings. 


50 MILLION CAR-MILES without an over- 
heated bearing have been chalked u 
by one railroad’s “Roller Freight”. 
Freight cars on friction bearings aver- 
age only 212,000 car-miles between 
terminal set-outs for “hot boxes”. 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” shrinks lubrication 
bills up to 89%, reduces terminal in- 
spection 90%. Rollers and races of 
Timken bearings have tough cores to 
take the shock loads of railroad serv- 
ice, hardened surfaces to resist wear. 





WHEN ALL RAILROADS switch to “Roller 
Freight”, they'll save an estimated 
$190 million a year, net 22% on their 
investment. It can be a big drawing 
card for tomorrow’s freight business. 
One railroad upped its livestock busi- 
ness 30% with “Roller Freight”. 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and Timken bearings for freight 
cars cost 20% less than applications 
of six years ago. Applications available 
for existing cars. Other products of 
The Timken Company: fine alloy steel 
and tubing, removable rock bits. 


NOT JUST A BALL© NOT JUST A ROLLER J 
THE. TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING 


TAKES RADIAL ) AND THRUST -{)~— LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION - WH: 


Copr. 1953 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, O. 
Cable address; ** TIMROSCO"’~, 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 
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.». WHO JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND BUY AS FEW AS | SIX BOOKS | DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF MEMBERSHIP 














COMPILED AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
AND PUBLISHED BY COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 











RETAIL PRICE: 


$28.50 


2200 PAGES % REVISED AND ENLARGED 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 15 YEARS 
% THUMB-INDEXED 


PRIVILEGES AND CONDITIONS OF THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


HIS extraordinary opportunity is simply 

a dramatic demonstration of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club’s unique Book-Dividend 
system—through which you earn valuable 
library volumes, free, merely by ordering 
the new books you are anxious not to miss. 
Here are the simple details. 


% AS A MEMBER YOU AGREE TO BUY AS 
FEW AS SIX BOOKS WITHIN YOUR FIRST 
YEAR OF MEMBERSHIP from among the 
Club’s selections and Special Members’ 
Editions. During the year at least 100 good 
books will be made available to you, from 
which you may choose. You receive a care- 
ful advance description of each selection 
and if you think it is a book you would 
not enjoy, you send back a form (always 
provided) specifying some other book. Or 
you may say: ‘‘Send me nothing.’’ 


% YOU WILL RECEIVE THE COLUMBIA EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA AT ONCE. It will be sent with 
the first book you order from the Club. 
For a list of good books from which you 
can choose your first selection as a new 
member, please see coupon. 


X AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS YOU WILL 
RECEIVE, FREE, WITH EVERY SECOND 
BOOK YOU BUY a beautiful or useful 


library volume — over and above THE 


CoLuM: ENCYCLOPEDIA. This member 
profit-s s similar to what happens 
In any « er co-operative. A fixed per- 


centage ot what each member pays is set 
aside in a special fund. This is finally in- 
vested 'in enormous editions of other books, 
each of which is a Book-Dividend given 
without charge to members. During the 
year, the volumes thus given awa wal hase 
an wren retail value of at least $6.60 
each. 


% YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO CANCEL YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP any time after buying six 
books. Membership in the Club is for no 
fixed period, continuing until notice of 
cancellation is received from the member. 


GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES. 
Frequently you buy a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, not knowing it is such, and 
often pay more for it than you would as a 
member. Why not buy from the Club these 
selections you would buy anyway? You will 
usually pay less for them. You will share 
in the Club’s Book-Dividend plan. And, not 
least, you will actually get and read the 
particular new books you are anxious not 
to miss, but which you frequently fail to 
read through oversight or procrastination. 


SHOWN HERE CONSIDERABLY 
REDUCED—Book is actually 
over twice this size— 


12" x 9" x 3” 













“The first one-volume ency- 
clopediain English worthy of 






“a 
the name —THENEW YORK TIMES 





NOTE TO PRESENT MEMBERS: If you 
would like to have THE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA under the Club’s 
Book-Dividend system, write for 


“| information about how to obtain it. 


























BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 






















AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 
THE SILVER CHALICE 0 ALWAYS THE YOUNG 
(special de luxe edition) STRANGERS by Carl Sandburg 

by Thomas B. Costain $5.00 
Price (to members only) $3.85 
GIANT by Edna Ferber 
Price (to members only) $3.75 
0 THE OLD MAN AND THE 
SEA by Ernest Hemingway 
and YOU, THE JURY 

by Mary Borden 

Combined price (to members 
only) $3.95 


0 THE CAINE MUTINY 
by Herman Wouk $3.95 
0 THE BIG CHANGE 
by Frederick Lewis Allen $3.50 
O THE SEA AROUND US 
by Rachel L. Carson $3.50 
O CHARLES DICKENS 
(in 2 vols.) by Edgar Johnson 
Price (to members only) $4.95 


Double Selection 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A1253 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club.* 
I am to receive, free, THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA (a $28.50 
volume) immediately, with the purchase of my first selection, indi- 
cated above. I agree to purchase at least six monthly selections— 
or Svecial Members’ Editions—during the first year I am a member. 
After my sixth purchase, with every second book I buy—from 
among the Club selections and Special Members’ Editions—I am to 
receive, free, the current Book-Dividend+ then being distributed. 
I have the right to cancel my membership any time after buying 
six selections from the Club. After my first year as a member, I 
need buy only four such books in any twelve-month period to 
maintain membership. 







DIONE 050080001 00scde cbt cc cees tnddngdd scdeuegasdteccecoesconcee 
(Please Print Pla 
Address 
al Zone No. 
City.....+. if any) occ e BERte. «. 


Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships to Canadian 
members without any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month 
Club (Canada) Ltd. 








*Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada +Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 














Mr. Smith (right) and Ralph A. Clark, vice president, of the 
J. T. Baker Chemical Company, a leader in the fine chemicals field. 
Baker supplies chemicals of high purity for four major uses: laboratory, 


? This new process unit for product purifi- 
cation is a part of Baker's $3,000,000 ex- 
pansion. Wyanpotte, too, has recently 
brought in new facilities for Caustic Soda, 
Soda Ash, Carbose* (NaCMC) and Chlorine 
to help meet the needs of Baker’s expanded 
production — to help meet your needs, also. 





Modern unit process equipment em- 

ployed to produce Baker high purity 
chemicals in quantities. The high quality and 
purity of Wyanpotre US.P. Bicarb has 
made us a leading source for this chemical 
to the food and pharmaceutical industries, 
as well as to the makers of fine chemicals. 





industrial, pharmaceutical and food. Wyanporte also supplies 
materials and specialized cleaning products to these industries as ¥ 
as to hotels, hospitals, laundries, dairies, restaurants, railroads. 


Sodium Hydroxide pellets, a %e oe 
Analyzed’ Reagent, ready for belli” om 
Wyanporte Mercury Cell Caustic (also 
in making rayon) is a basic material for} : 
ducing reagent quality sodium hydmi oh. 1 
The source of supply a leading reat heck 
maker selects is a good one for you, 
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How Wyandotte Chemicals 
help produce “Purity 
by the bottle or ton”! 


In his exacting business where absolute uniformity is a goal, Mr. 
Smith of J. T. Baker Chemical Company reveals more vital uses 
of Wyandotte chemicals. 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


The J. T. Baker Chemical Company makes chemicals of exceptional purity and 
uniformity. 

Every lot of more-than-1000 ‘Baker Analyzed’ Reagents, used by laboratories, 
is individually analyzed. The exact percentage of impurities is shown on every 
label. Another division of the Baker Company sells “purity by the ton” to phar- 
maceutical makers, cosmetic houses, food plants, industry. 


Marion W. Smith, president of J. T. Baker, knows the value of high quality 
and uniformity in the chemicals he uses in his processing. For many, many years, 
three of these chemicals have been Wyandotte Bicarb, Mercury Cell Caustic, 
and Purecal*. 





As a chemical executive, he knows also that Wyandotte’s line plays an impor- 
tant part in such industries as: paper, drugs, detergents, plastics, insecticides, 
soap, glass .. . in treating textiles, processing metals! 


Each year, more important companies, like J. T. Baker Chemical Company, 
put their trust in Wyandotte products. You can, too. Call on us. Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Mya andotte CHEMICALS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 
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ni What is a reagent? Briefly, it is a fine 
bat chemical with impurities eliminated or 
alo", exactly. Reagents are “precision 
for geass” of chemistry. Here, a Baker chem- 
rd of pees i impurities with an emission spec- 
ial YANDOTTE employs the spectograpb 
ou eee king the purity of its products. 


Lot analysis at Baker. Here, impurities 

are frequently recorded as low as 0.00001%. 
Wyanporte products are known for purity 
and quality, too! Many Wyanporre prod- 
ucts, such as Purecal* and Bicarbonate of 
Soda, are used in food, pharmaceuticals and 
cosmetics, without further purification. 


At Wyandotte, specialized groups study 

how best to serve you. The most modern 
tools are available for research, product ap- 
plication, and government projects. Bring 
your needs to us. We may save you time and 
expense in applying existing chemicals or by 
developing a new chemical. Write us. 





The March of the News 


First Lady. By last week, Mrs. Mamie 
Eisenhower was pretty well settled in 
her new home. 

She had rearranged the furniture a 
bit to suit her taste . . . had a few walls 
repainted . . . worked out a routine for 
handling her mail, seeing to the mar- 
keting, storing personal belongings that 
didn’t fit into the new surroundings— 
gone through the countless adjustments 
familiar to any housewife in a new 
house . . . And she knew by now that the 
next four years would be nothing like 
anything she had known in the past. 


Family life. To the more than 75 Wash- 
ington reporters—-men and women— 
who attended her initial press confer- 
ence since she became First Lady, 
Mamie Eisenhower gave a simple, al- 
most folksy picture of family life in the 
White House. 

Q You said that you expected, when 
you moved into the White House, to see 
more of your husband . . . Has it worked 
out that way? 

That had been all wrong, laughed 
Mrs. Eisenhower . . . Here it was al- 
most noon and she hadn’t seen her hus- 
band yet this day . . . Ike, for example, 
entertains at lunch almost every day. 

Q When do you have breakfast? 

Usually between 8 and 8:30, she re- 
plied . . . She spends her mornings 
going over things with her secretary, 
the housekeeper, planning menus, en- 
gagements— 

Q What time do you have dinner? 
They usually try to have it at 7:30.. 
The President goes to bed _ early— 
many times shortly after dinner . . . Mrs. 
Eisenhower usually watches television 

until about 10 or 10:30. 

Q When you were living in Paris you 
said you had only one rule in the house: 
No shop talk! . . . Is that so here? 

Mrs. Eisenhower smiled . . . Her hus- 


band, she said, usually was too tired to 
talk when he got home in the evenings. 


HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


Q How is your mail running? 

At first she had been getting about 
700 letters a day . . . Now it is down to 
about 300—friendly letters, congratu- 
lations, people who say they are glad 
the Eisenhowers are here .. . . People 
ask her for hats, for gloves—if she sent 
everything they asked for she wouldn't 
have much left. 

Q Do you intend to keep up your cus- 
tom of having informal Sunday suppers? 

So far that hasn’t been possible . . . 
Sundays the Eisenhowers try to keep 
clear of engagements and do just the 
things they want to do themselves. 


Getting settled. Q Would you give us 
a personal summary of what you have 
done in the White House? 

As you know, she told the reporters, 
there are five rooms that are only the 
family living quarters . . . That doesn’t 
include a long hall from east to west 
where you can put personal things, pic- 
tures and so on . . . She has taken the 
room where Lincoln slept as her bed- 
room . . . Margaret Truman’s living room 
she has kept as a little drawing room . . 
In her bedroom she has had the walls 
painted green and has moved in pink 
furniture from other rooms . . . Green 
and pink are her favorite colors. 

Q In what period is your bedroom 
furnished? 

Just modern, she said, contemporary. 

Q Did you select the President’s bed- 
room furniture? 

His bedroom has not been changed 
except for adding family pictures. 

Q What do you find the White House 
like as a home to live in? 

She said she thought it was really 
quite livable for such a large house. 

Q Enough closet space now? 

That’s no problem now .. . She really 
is very comfortable. 

Q Do you feel that you are living in 
a glass bowl? 

No, said Mamie Eisenhower. 
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Look at it and you see 


Get inside it 
and you find lots more room 






for example, 8 inches 
more hip room in the 
rear seat of sedans 


new ideas 


such as front seat in 
two-door models that’s divided 
4%-% so a rear seat passenger 
can get in or out without 
disturbing front seat riders 


smooth new beauty 


there’s more quality in it—you get more value out of it 





Drive it and you 


enjoy new power 


horsepower upped to 100 
and compression ratio 
increased to 7.1 to 1 





increased vision 


16% more glass area including a 
new one-piece curved windshield 


and the new , 
truly balanced ride 





new suspension system 
and new weight distribution give you 
almost gyroscopic stability on all kinds of roads 








new interior styling 


including rich, new upholstery materials, new two-toned 
instrument panels, color-coordinated steering wheels, and attractive 
new finishes and trim in a variety of tasteful color-harmonies 


Lots of other new things we don’t have space to tell you 
about. Why not see your Plymouth dealer right away? 
He’ll be happy to arrange a demonstration drive. 


Equipment and trim are subject to availability of materials. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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Which Is The Business End 
Of The Barrel? 


Applied to a shotgun, this is a foolish question—but let's 
apply it to a barrel of oil. 


It has been said that, “The future of the petroleum indus- 
try lies in both ends of the barrel.” From one end, so to 
speak, come gasoline and the raw materials for the rapidly 
expanding petro-chemicals industry . . . from the other 
end, asphalt and the heavy residuals . . . and from the 
middle, household heating oils, diesel and jet fuels. 














Sinclair is giving a lot of thought to both ends of the 
barrel, as well as to the middle. Constant experimentation 
in our research laboratories has developed new and 
profitable products . . . and provide even more remarkable 
new ones in the future. 


Sinclair is constantly exploring “both ends of the barrel” 
for obvious reasons. There is certainly a great future in 
both directions . . . and we also know that our competition 
isn’t exactly loafing on the job. And you are another reason. 
We always remember that you're the boss when it comes 
to buying Sinclair products. 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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War, big war, once again is a threat. It's improbable, but possible. 

War threat is Malenkov's making. He's testing Eisenhower. Also, he's 
showing off, proving how tough he is, how indecisive his opponents are. 

War can flare if Russia's new dictator overplays his hand. 

Malenkov's gamble is that, without war, he can frighten his satellites, 
warn U.S. to be careful, prove to Europe that Russia's air power is greatest. 

Chances are that he will be allowed to win that gamble. 








This much now is sure: Malenkov is a more dangerous man than Stalin. He's 
less cautious, more daring, more disdainful of words from the West. 

Malenkov's ties are with.the radicals, the war party, in Russia. 

Malenkov and the military are closely allied. Malenkov purpose is to make 
that clear, to end any wishful thinking in non-Communist countries. 

The idea that Russia is to be easier to deal with has faded fast. 











You can set these things down as near certainties: 

War will go on in Korea. Truce, as an idea, is dead. 

A Mao-Malenkov split: It's wishful thinking. Mao a Tito? No. 

Berlin: Real trouble lies ahead. A squeeze play is shaping. 

More Titos in Eastern Europe? Not without a fight. 

Iran: Trouble ahead. Russia's objective: Troublemaking. 

Malenkov, like Stalin, will go on waging World War III, Russian style. 
Under Malenkov, as under Stalin, Russia is keeping the initiative in that war. 

U.S., under Eisenhower, as under Truman, is on the defensive. 














Air attack, by Russians, already has cost U.S. at least 30 lives. 
April, 1950: Ten Navy airmen killed over Baltic. November, 1951: Ten Navy 


airmen shot down over Sea of Japan. October, 1952: Two Navy airmen killed over 
Yellow Sea. October, 1952: Ten Air Force fliers killed over Japan. 


Plus: Other planes missing, unaccounted for; still others shot down by 
Russian fliers without loss of life. It's a rising toll at Russian hands. 
The U.S. reactions: Write another note, then turn the other cheek. 














Arms cuts are less likely than before Malenkov struck. 

Rearmament, probably, will be speeded a little, not slowed. 

Arms spending, if not cut, will add to budget problems. Budget deficit for 
the year ending June 30 will be very close to 6 billion dollars. 

Armament, if not cut back, will leave a still bigger deficit for the year 
to start July 1, even if present taxes are continued. Arms cutting is the basis 
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for any probable tax cutting. Cut in arms with a wild man loose in the world 
may not be the safest thing for this country to undertake. 





The choice ahead for Congress and the country is this: 

Cut armament so taxes can be cut and take a chance on safety. 

Cut taxes and go ahead with arms spending and forget deficit and debt. 

Forget a tax cut, go ahead with armament, and play it safe. 

Tax cuts definitely are less likely now that Malenkov has tipped his hand; 
now that it is evident that Russia is willing to chance big war. 








Rearmament, too, may be undertaken more seriously, less casually. 

Arms program, to date, is viewed mainly as a pump-priming device, not as 
Something really serious, something urgently needed to help win a war. 

Ammunition shortage is just a symptom. Weapons are short, too. 











Jets, able to match Russia's, are just being sent to Europe. The goal: 150 
of them in Europe by summer. Russia has thousands there already. 

Tanks: Still a trickle relative to promises to other countries. Guns: Far 
from enough to meet promised deliveries. Ammunition: Acutely short in relation 
to needs if war should spread. Barely enough for slow-motion war in Korea. 
Chiang's Army on Formosa even lacks rifle shells for target practice. 

U.S. today is far from being an arsenal. 





Here are a few figures that show you what's been happening: 

Money provided by Congress for weapons: 104 billion dollars. 

Money actually spent: 38 billion dollars to February. 

Money still to be spent for weapons: 66 billion dollars. 

That's for the Korean-war period. It shows the slow-motion spending. It's 
a tip-off that there never was any real intent to win the Korean war. It's a 
Sign that Malenkov has caught the U.S. planners far off base. 














Stand-by economic controls are more likely with war danger alive. 

Draft will be tightened, not loosened. Draft boards will reopen cases of 
about 20,000 fathers who were students first. Draft of fathers, generally, will 
not be called for now. Student deferments, however, will be tightened for the 
year starting next autumn. Only the very best students will be able to get 
deferment beyond the freshman year. 

Man-power cuts in armed forces are less likely again. 

















Arms aid stands more chance of approval without big cuts. 

NATO in Europe gets a new lease. European Army will be pushed harder by 
U.S. It remains to be seen whether Malenkov, by shooting, has frightened off 
governments in Europe or made them more ready for stronger defenses. 








Britain may revise a few ideas, too. Anti-U.S. sentiment in Britain 
reached a new high just before Russians murdered six British fliers. 

British idea was that U.S. was the warmonger; that U.S. planes, if shot 
down, deserved to be shot down because they probably were spying on Russians. 

Britain, herself feeling Russia's teeth, may not be quite so sure that U.S. 
is always wrong. Britain might feel quite lonesome without U.S. around. 
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Let us rush you 
business-success books for only 


Build the vocabulary you need 
for success—in just 3 weeks 
with this vomnarkeble method! 


WORD POWER 
MADE EASY 


by NORMAN LEWIS 


How much has 
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Georgi Malenkov, Russia’s new dic- 
tator, ordered an early start of 1953 
war games in East Germany and di- 
rected that Western military aircraft 
be shot down to make it clear that he 
feels himself to be a real tough guy. 


7s 3S 


Top U.S. political strategists have 
decided that it is best policy to talk 
kindly and avoid strong actions in 
dealing with new Russian leadership. 
There still is lingering hope that 
Communists will be reasonable. 
& & & 

Vassily Kuznetsov, former Ford em- 
ploye, former student at Carnegie In- 
stitute, an expert on heavy machinery 
for the Soviet Union, is named new 
Russian Ambassador to Communist 
China to reassure the Chinese that 
they are to get the machinery they 
want for industrialization. Malenkov 
is promising Mao Tse-tung that he’s 
going to get more than ever from Rus- 
sia if he keeps up war in Korea. 


x * * 


Foreign officials who reported visiting 
Joseph Stalin within two weeks of his 
death, finding him in fine health, ei- 
ther had a pipe dream or talked with 
a stooge. Reorganization of Russia 
within 48 hours of Stalin’s death 
showed long preparation went into 
the plan for shifting power. 


x * * 


U.S. officials doubt that Stalin was 
shot or poisoned by anyone in the 
Russian Presidium, but they are con- 
vinced that Stalin’s going had been 
carefully planned for. 


& 2 Ff 


President Eisenhower gave his per- 
sonal permission to Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet, retired field commander in Ko- 
rea, to tell the story of ammunition 
shortages to Congress. The President 
himself had been shocked by what he 
found in the way of ammunition short- 
ages when he visited the Korean front. 


Washington Whispet's -cssssss: 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Careful Plans for Stalin's Exit . . . McKay Has Doubts 
On ‘Offshore’ Oil . . . How Iran’s Shah Missed Chance 


The Army has had to borrow from 
the Navy to meet its needs for ammu- 
nition in Korea. Navy planners have 
tended to be more realistic about am- 
munition needs in war. 


- f 


Lieut. Gen. Maxwell Taylor, new 
commander in Korea, who says that 
he has plenty of ammunition, only 
recently was part of the Pentagon 
official group in charge of the rearm- 
ament and responsible for assuring an 
adequate ammunition supply. 


x * * 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, is admit- 
ting that after 33 months this coun- 
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try’s military leaders still have no 
made up their minds on the kind of 
war that should be fought in Kore, 


xk * 


There is some grumbling in the armed 
services and in Congress that the sam 
Chiefs of Staff who did the bidding 
Harry Truman still are running the 
military establishment, which is the 
dominating branch of Government, 


. & Ff 


Some of the President’s aides still are 
not happy about the way regular p 
conferences are held. There is a feeli 
that President Eisenhower is inclined 
to talk about subjects on which he 
has not been briefed fully. 


xk * 


Douglas McKay, Secretary of the In. 
terior, is not so sure that President 
Eisenhower is doing the right thing in 
insisting that a quit-claim deed to oil 
under tideland waters be given to the 
States. States of the West then will be 
encouraged to demand title to vast 
land holdings of the Federal Govern. 
ment, many rich in minerals. 


a ii 


Lieut. Gen. Sir “Jock” Whiteley, who 
served on Eisenhower’s staff in Africa 
and Europe, is being sent to Washing- 
ton as Britain’s military spokesman. 
Whiteley is on as close terms with 
the President as any Briton. 


x * * 


British financial wizards, just out of 
the trenches in Washington, regard 
George Humphrey, Treasury Secte- 
tary, as much tougher across the nego- 
tiating table than was his predecessot. 


xk * 


Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, Iran's 


Shah, muffed it badly when, for 10 
hours recently, he had a big chance to 
win out over Premier Mossadegh to 
control that oil-rich country. The 
Shah’s nerve gave way in time of crisis 
when Mossadegh was on the run. 
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7 Only STEEL Can do sO many jobs so well 





Stainless Steel .. . even for nails! For 
some nailing jobs . . . especially where 
you want to protect clean paint against 
stains and discoloration from ordinary 
nails... you can now get nails of bright, 
corrosion-resistant U-S-S Stainless Steel. 
They don’t corrode, they drive easy, and 
they hold tight. 


NOW ... Blackboards of Steel! That’s 
right, these school blackboards are made 
of porcelain enameled steel. They’re easy 
to write on with ordinary chalk, and, of 
course, they’re easy to clean. You can 
get them in a wide variety of sizes and 
colors. By making steel for boards like 
this, United States Steel is helping to 
build better schools . . . and remember, 
better schools build a stronger America. 
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Prize Winner in Manhattan. This isthe What Makes It Go ? This tractor is powered by liquid petro- 
lem River Pedestrian Bridge joining leum gas (LP-Gas), a fuel that has long been used by many 
East 103rd St. and Ward’s Island, New _ families for cooking and water heating, and is now coming 
York. It’s the world’s longest girder lift into use for powering farm machinery. United States Steel 
span... and in the 24th Annual Beauti- supplies a large quantity of the steel used for the manufac- 
ful Bridge Competition of the American _ ture of LP-Gas tanks such as the one being filled in the picture. This trade-mark is your guide 


Institute of Steel Construction, it won a i 
first place award. Steelwork for this ' gi spe 


bridge was fabricated and erected by 
U.S. Steel . . . along with the steelwork 
of two other bridges that also won first 
awards in the competition. 


Listen te ....The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 


Ol WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON -. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-665 








A Boeing test missile at instant of firing* 


This rocket missile writes a story of the future 


With a shattering roar, a test project 
guided missile takes off for the black 
silence of space. Its intricate electronic 
equipment broadcasts data of vital 
importance back to earth. 

Boeing engineers were among the 
earliest to be assigned a guided missile 
project at the end of World War II. 
Their work, which demands a great 
variety of specialized engineering back- 
grounds, now goes far beyond research 
and design on missiles themselves. It 


includes the development of complete 
systems for air defense. 
Communications, logistics, mainte- 
nance, co-ordination, bases — these are 
just a few of the many sub-areas of 
Boeing’s over-all activities in this field. 
In addition, Boeing monitors the activi- 
ties of numerous sub-contractors whose 
work is part of this larger, more com- 
prehensive developmental program. 
Sound research, design and engi- 
neering have distinguished a long line 


*Firing of one of more than one hundred GAPA missiles built by Boeing is shown. These missiles 
reached speeds of more than 1500 miles per hour. The GAPA project, concluded in 1949, pro- 
vided valuable knowledge now being utilized by Boeing in a new advanced air defense program. 


of Boeing aircraft. Today the same 


sincerity and imagination are dedicated 
to a broad developmental program on 
air defense systems. At the same time 
the company is building the swift B-47 
six-jet medium bomber and the great 
new B-52 eight-jet heavy bomber. On 
their own — or considered with air de 
fense systems — such strategic bombers 
_are strong deterrents against attack. 


Whatever Boeing develops and 
builds, you can depend on its integrity. 
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MALENKOV: 
MAN OF PEACE— 
OR MENACE? 


It's a more dangerous world with Malenkov 
in power. Shooting down planes is a sample 
of what to expect. 

Here is an authoritative size-up of the new 
Communist boss: 

He’s ruthless, impressed with his own pow- 
er. He listens to military men, not politicians. 
He’ll shoot to kill to hold the Communist 
world together, risk war any time he chooses. 
He’s convinced: U.S. and allies will knuckle 
under if he gets tough. 




















Georgi Malenkov, new dictator of 
Russia, was on the job less than one 
week before he bared his teeth to the 
non-Communist world. 

Britain and America, talking hopefully 
of Malenkov as a man of peace, saw their 
nilitary planes shot out of the sky by jets 
of the Russian empire. 

Malenkov, acting, used bullets as his 
answer to hopes of diplomats. 

War, as a result, is moving nearer, not 
receding as a result of the challenge in 
Russia. Words written on paper, or 
spoken, mean even less than they. did 
when Stalin ruled. Guns, obviously, mean 
everything. 

Warning to West. Malenkov, his 
Kremlin chair barely warmed, sends this 
message: 

Satellites of the Russian empire will 
toy with nations of the West at their own 
peril. Russia, heavily armed, means busi- 
ness, 

Western nations, if they know what's 
good for them, will keep their distance, 
make no moves on the theory that Russia 
8 Weaker without Stalin. 
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U.S. and Britain, using an “air lift” to 
fly refugees from the Communist zone of 
Germany, are playing with fire and had 
better watch out. 

Communists are ready to challenge the 
military power of U.S. and Britain. 

Russia, not U.S. or Britain, still holds 
the initiative in Europe, just as it does in 
the Far East. It is the Communist air 
force that has dared the British and 
Americans to fight in Europe. 

‘It’s the Americans and British who use 
words, It’s the Russians who apply force 
and get results. 

Malenkov, new in his job—if U.S. 


‘military men are right—is testing Eisen- 


hower of U.S., also new to his job. The 
Russian dictator is making it clear that 
he is not afraid of the American Presi- 
dent. It is Russia that dares to challenge 
the United States, and not vice versa. 
All of these conclusions and more are 
being read into the fast-moving events 
that followed the shift of power within 
the Communist empire. The new dic- 
tator felt it necessary to waste no time to 
demonstrate his toughness. Whether this 





demonstration reflects the working of: an 
inferiority complex or of a firm determi- 
nation to push ahead to a real showdown 
is a matter of official debate at this time. 

As you can see on page 48, however, 
Russia’s Malenkov, in his own words, ex- 
presses a rather low opinion of the 
United States. 

War-minded. About the new dictator 
himself, this much now is established: 

Malenkov is aligned with the military, 
or war, faction in the Presidium. He is 
impressed with the military might of 
Russia. 

Generals, more than diplomats, will 
have Malenkov’s ear. 

Russia’s dictator is narrow in his views. 
He is an engineer by training, an effi- 
cient industrial organizer, a man with a 
card-index mind, not a statesman with 
knowledge of the world and its peoples. 

Military, more than diplomatic, calcu- 
lations will influence Russian policy. 
Malenkov is reported to be one of those 
who are convinced that armed conflict 
between non-Communist and Commu- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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By an American Diplomat... 
4 y | 
| MET MALENKOV 
Only an occasional Western diplomat has had where our opportunity lies—there in Eastern Eu- 
contact with Georgi M. Malenkov, the new Rus- rope, in Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. . 
sian dictator. This is the time to make plenty of trouble in those lar 
One of these diplomats is an American, a veter- places. as 
an in the field of world diplomacy, with intimate “What about China? Well, Stalin was a super- for 
knowledge of the Russians. This man, who prefers negotiator and a man of great dignity. Malenkov div 
to be anonymous, has met and has studied the is neither. Stalin avoided difficulties with the Pei- tie 
man who now will try to run the Communist ping regime through tactful diplomacy. Malenkov, mil 
world. on the other hand, is like a bull in a china shop. ter 
His appraisal, made for U.S. News & World We will have to wait and see whether he can up 
Report, follows: handle the Chinese. for 
} 
“I met Malenkov at a Kremlin dinner in 1947. % ‘Malenkov wants to keep : 
Even then, I felt that he would be Stalin’s suc- the war in Korea goi n 9’ Fa 
cessor. ing 
“Malenkov impressed me as a zealot and in his “As for Korea, I do not think that Malenkov 
presence you had a sense of power. Vishinsky, wants to end it. An 
who acted as interpreter, seemed like a schoolboy “Malenkov wants to keep the war in Korea as 
by comparison. going and might even increase support of Com- tiv 
munist armies there. He believes in security in % 
e ‘This man as ruler of Russia depth. He wants to push the security belt con- fi 
is more dangerous than Stalin’ a farther from Russian borders. In that sense 
e is aggressive. Op 
“This man as ruler of Russia is dangerous—far ma 
more dangerous than Stalin. He’s never been out- a ‘General Sokolovsky might try tha 
side Russia. He is obsessed with Russia’s power. ° eg not 
At that dinner in the Kremlin, he told me in effect: to hold Malenkov in rein pre 
“Yes, America has done great things, but, com- “General Sokolovsky, Russia’s new Chief of tar 
pared with what we in Russia intend to do, Staff, might try to hold him in rein. Sokolovsky is ig 
America has done nothing.’ different from Malenkov. He has a sense of humor its 
“That’s what makes him dangerous—just as and charm. More important, he has traveled out- net 
Hitler was dangerous. He overestimates his own side Russia. During the Berlin crisis, the Russians ser 
strength—Russia’s strength. He may make mis- could have overrun Europe. The West had hardly 
calculations, just as Hitler did. a division of troops. The Russians had a huge 
“I never had dinner with Al Capone, but that Army. There were some generals in the Red Army 
night in the Kremlin at dinner with Malenkov I who wanted to attack. There were few who urged 
had a feeling that these were the same type of caution. Sokolovsky was one of these. He has a 
gangsters. better idea than Malenkov of the relative strength 
of Russia and the West and might be a restrain- 
bad ‘Rivalry between Malenkov ing influence. 
P P cas 
and Beria? | do not believe it O15 east be wenly tothe 
“You hear talk about rivalry between Malenkov P ’ 
and Beria. I just do not believe it. Malenkov is the advantage of his blunders 
boss and I believe Beria accepts that fact. Malen- “There is no doubt that Malenkov is very 
kov and Beria regard Molotov as an outsider. dangerous because of his parochial outlook. But, 
They were at home making decisions while Molo- somehow, I feel that for us all this is good. Malen- 
tov was abroad. They listened to his advice on kov is more likely than Stalin to blunder. He may 
foreign policy, but, when it comes to making de- force Molotov to overtrade and to maneuver him- 
cisions, the decisions will be made by Malenkov self into a difficult spot. We must be ready to take 
and Beria. advantage of these blunders. 
“The catch in the Russian situation is this: “Of course, Malenkov, by miscalculation, might 
“Russia has built an immense apparatus and precipitate the issue. There is some question 
it is just too big for Malenkov to control. That is whether that would be bad from our viewpoint.” 
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nist powers is inevitable sooner or 
later. He will continue the stress 
ypon armament at the expense of 
consumer goods. 

Malenkov, in other words, is 
viewed as a menace, not a man of 





peace. 

The Malenkov strategy, bas- 
ically, is expected to be the same 
as the Stalin strategy. That calls 
for continuing war in the Far East 
as the area of greatest opportunity 
for Communist expansion, with 
diversionary moves in Europe to 
tie down the bulk of Western 
military power far from the cen- 
ter of military operations. Attacks 
upon U.S. and British military 
aircraft have a purpose. They will 
force a build-up of Western air 
power in Europe, diverting 
strength in modern jets from the 
Far Eastern theater where shoot- 
ing war is being waged. 

The Malenkov methods, as 
American appraisers size them up, 
are crude but apparently effec- 





Communist Air Attacks: the Record 


April, 1950: U. S. Navy plane shot down over 
Baltic Sea. Ten-man crew lost. 


June, 1951: Two U. S. jets based in Germany 
forced down by Czechs. Later returned. 


November, 1951: American P2V bomber shot 
down over Sea of Japan. Crew lost. 


November, 1951: C-47 transport forced down 


in Hungary. Crew ransomed by U. S. 


April, 1952: French passenger plane fired on 


near Berlin. Two passengers hurt. 


June, 1952: Two Swedish planes shot down 
over the Baltic. Crews lost. 


October, 1952: U.S. plane shot down near 


Japan by Soviet fighter. Crew killed. 


March, 1953: American jet shot down in U. S. 
zone of Germany by Czech MIG. 


March, 1953: British bomber shot down in Brit- 


ish zone of Germany. Crew killed. 


Another view is that Malen- 
kov is leading from weakness and 
knows it. 

Communist attacks on U.S. and 
British aircraft are taken as bluster 
designed to frighten satellite na- 
tions, already shaky in their al- 
legiance to the new dictator. It 
is accepted by these appraisers 
that air attacks really are a sign 
of weakness, covering, as they do, 
troubles in the empire. 

Purges, too, are evidence that 
divisions must exist that are deep 
enough to force the dictator to kill. 

War in the Far East, which is 
stoked with Russian weapons, is 
pictured by this group as a device 
designed to keep Communist 
China dependent upon Russia— 
preventing defection—and as a 
means of dividing the forces of a 
dominant West. 

Malenkov’s own personal short- 
comings, his unattractive phy- 
sique, lack of strength among the 
people, are viewed, likewise, as 








tive against opponents with less 
courage or purpose. 

War, or its threat, obviously does not 
frighten Russia’s dictator. 

War, too, is the fare for the Fast East. 
Opinion of British officials that Malenkov 
may liquidate the venture in China, or 
that Mao Tse-tung now may pull out, is 
not given any credence by American ap- 
praisers. They look for larger-scale mili- 
tary aid to the Communists of China for 
continued war. 

Purges, within the Communist empire 
itself, are described as a specialty of the 
new Russian dictator. It was he who 
served as finger man in the wholesale 
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slaughter of the 1930s, when an im- 
portant slice of the Russian population 
was eliminated. 

The purges of second half, 1952, and 
early 1953, carried out in satellite states 
of Eastern Europe, are reported as a 
Malenkov job. 

Anti-Semitism is another weapon 
credited to the new Russian dictator. 
This served as an excuse for purge op- 
erations. 

As one European diplomat, who has 
studied the Malenkov career. expresses 
it: “He is a master at killing enemies and 
stepping over their bodies.” 


stimulants to rash actions in order 
to try to impress people with his real 
strength and importance. 

Challenge. Whichever way you look 
at it, however, the end result, admittedly, 
is a warning of danger—the presence of 
an untried dictator on the loose in the 
world. Malenkov, barely in office, has 
shown a willingness to challenge both 
Great Britain and the United States with 
actions that, not so many years ago, 
would have signaled war. 

Malenkov, the new dictator, is betting 
that Eisenhower and Churchill will back 
away from war and that he can bluster 
his way to new conquests. 
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RUSSIA'S RULERS: V. M. MOLOTOV, MARSHAL VOROSHILOV, L. P. BERIA AND PREMIER MALENKOV 
Their message to the West: ‘‘Watch out!’ 
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SCANDINAVIA: Norway’‘s Halvard Lange 


crossed an ocean to talk things over midst of 


BELGIUM: Mr. van Zee- 
land tops March 16 list 


16 


NATO: Lord Ismay made 
the long trek on March 12 


WEST BERLIN: Mayor Reuter came in the 


a tense situation in March 


ter 


Parade 


PATH is being beaten to the door 
A of the White House in Washing. 
ton by political leaders of the nop. 
Communist world. They want to know 
what to expect of the new Eisenhower 
Administration and to see how they 
can work with it. 

The path to Washington runs in the 
opposite direction from another that 
leads to the Kremlin in Moscow, 
That other path is crowded with 
small-time Communist dictators and 
stooges. They hope to find out what to 
expect from Malenkov. 

In two capitals—centers of oppos- 
ing worlds—two new leaders are tak- 


A 


SAUDI ARABIA: Prince Faisal rated. 
the “red carpet’’ treatment here 


3 ‘3 4 


Photos: United Press, Combine, Black Star, Harris & Ewing, Wide World, Nat'l, Film Board 


FRANCE: Foreign Minis- 


Bidault comes soon 


CANADA: Prime Minister St. Lov 
rent may drop in late in the spring 
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ing hold. Toward them is gravitating 
the leadership of countries aligned in 
these opposing worlds. 

President Eisenhower finds that 
many of his visitors are old friends. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
first of Britain’s leaders to come 
and go, felt able to put his visit on a 
“private” basis. Then Anthony Eden, 
Foreign Secretary, and R. A. Butler, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, came for 
unusually heavy official talks. 

Halvard Lange, Norway's Foreign 
Minister, made an official call. So did 
Prince Faisal, Foreign Minister of 
Saudi Arabia, an influential per- 


ITALY : Mr. De Gasperi 
will be a June caller 
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FRANCE: Mr. Mayer joins 
the parade late in March 











sonage from the Middle East, where 
oil and defenses are highly important. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek, wife of 
Nationalist China’s President, came 
from Formosa to have tea and un- 
official conversations at the White 
House last week. Many in Washington 
recalled that Madame Chiang’s pre- 
vious unofficial calls have had. effects 
on official policy. 

Lord Ismay, Secretary General of 
NATO, arrived to plug for a perma- 
nent NATO group to plan world-wide 
strategies, not just within NATO. 

Coming in the last half of March 
are Belgium’s Foreign Minister, Paul 





GERMANY: Chancellor Ade- 
naver plans an April trip 





van Zeeland; the Mayor of West Ber- 
lin, Ernst Reuter, and the French 
leaders, Premier René Mayer and For- 
eign Minister Georges Bidault. 


Germany’s Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer is due in April. Later there 
are to be visits from Italy’s Premier 
De Gasperi, and from the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, Louis St. Laurent. 
Egypt’s Mohammed Naguib, and Mar- 
shal Tito of Yugoslavia may also come. 

Problems march with these visitors 
—the intentions of Malenkov, Euro- 
pean jealousies, Far Eastern troubles, 
Iranian oil, and others. For a new man 
in the White House, the parade is on. 





YUGOSLAVIA: Communist 


says ‘‘maybe” he'll come to visit 
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EGYPT: Premier Naguib thinks he 
would like to come ‘‘sometime”’ 
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What Happens to Your Tax Money 


It's for Arms—Roads—Butter—Pensions—Spie; 





Armed forces . 


Foreign aid. . 


Social welfare . 


Public works . 


Atomic energy 


Aid to farmers 


Other activities 





Interest on public debt . . . 


Aid to veterans . . « 2 6 


Stockpiling, other security . . 





Source: Budget Bureau 
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Here's Where Your 


Tax Dollar Goes 





© 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


Now that you've paid yoy 
taxes, here’s a report to show 
why Washington needs the cash, 

You're buying butter, school 
lunches, guns, help for the Allie; 
just about anything you ca 
name. 

You also put up money fy 
parks, roads, the morning weath- 
er report—even to hire spies, bu 
you can’t find out how much. 


At the moment, all over the cou- 
try, personal bank accounts are low 
and corporation treasuries are shy 
cash. 

In Washington, at the same time, the 
Government’s treasury is bulging. 

All of this is the result of the annul 
March 15 deadline for settling up with 
the tax collector. Money by the billions js 
shifted out of the pockets of individual 
and out of the tills of business firms into 
the coffers of Government. 

With their taxes paid, at rates nea 
the highest in history, people now won 
der what becomes of the dollars that the 
Director of Internal Revenue collected 
from them. 

Altogether, in the year to end nett 
June 30, the “take” of Government wil 
total about 68.7 billion dollars—34.4 bil 
lion of it from individuals, 23.7 billion 
from corporations, and 10.6 billion from 
indirect sources. 

Your dollars are part of that total. If 
you are concerned about what happens 
to them, you can get a broad idea of 
where the money goes by a glance at the 
accompanying chart. 

The biggest chunk out of each of your 
tax dollars—58 cents—goes for protection, 
for support of the military services. 
Another big chunk—7.7 cents—is for aid 
to foreign countries, most of it military 
aid. 

Interest on the huge national debt 
takes 8.7 cents from each of your do: 
lars. Help for war veterans takes another 
6 cents. For the 2-billion-dollar atomic 
program, you pay 2.7 cents out of every 
tax dollar. 

But these are just big, generalized out- 
lets for your tax money. If you look mor 
closely you discover that the Feder 
Government performs a myriad of se 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Where’s the limit to what you can do with 
CARBORUNDUNM’s “man-made minerals” 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION SHORT-CUTS are vital in 
today’s race for superiority. CARBORUNDUM engineers, with 
assistance from Bell Aircraft Corporation and the Air Force, 
have come up with a thriller; tapering sheet aluminum aircraft 
skins with wide abrasive belts. Results are amazing... against 


e 


BIG-VOLUME BRAZING gets big help from two different 
forms of “man-made minerals” by CARBORUNDUM. GLOBAR silicon 
carbide heating elements deliver high heat with pin-point accuracy. 
CARBOFRAX silicon carbide refractory brazing fixtures carry the parts 
through this furnace. Replacing ,a special heat-resistant alloy formerly 
used, CARBOFRAX fixtures ‘cost far less to buy, weigh less, never warp, 
and last 5 times as long. Products of the GLOBAR and Refractories Divisions 


the conventional method, abrasive belt grinding is 5 to 10 
times faster, 10 to 15 times less costly. Wide-belt abrasive 
grinding, pioneered by CARBORUNDUM, has broad applications 
throughout industry—represents a tremendous forward stride 


in the abrasive art. A development of the Coated Products Division 


page aS : beet a. 

BER or finished furniture—at every stage of pro- 
duction “man-made minerals” by CARBORUNDUM serve with distinc- 
tion...special wheels to resharpen the teeth of the big logging saws 
—other wheels to sharpen veneer-peeling knives—drum sanders, 
sleeves, belts and waterproof paper for finishing. Here as in other 
industries, only CARBORUNDUM gives you so wide a choice of abra- 
sive tools. 


Write to CARBORUN DURA for help 


TRADE MARK 


on your problems that “man-made minerals” may solve 
< THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 233, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Refractories © Heating Elements « Resistors « Metal Additi 


‘CARBORUNDUM,’ **GLOBAR’’ AND ** 


¢ Grinding Wheels « Coated Abrasites « Sharpening Stones « Abrasive Grains 


RBOFRAX’’ ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS 
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vices, all of them taking some part of 
every dollar you pay in. 

Pay rolls. Large numbers of people 
are hired—or drafted—to carry on these 
many functions. Government pay rolls 
take 18.7 billion dollars a year. Of that 
amount, 9.6 billion is paid to civilians, 
and 9.1 billion goes to soldiers, sailors 
and airmen. 

Besides this enormous bill for paying 
members of the armed forces, the Gov- 
ernment shells out 1.6 billion to feed 
and clothe them. 

Cost of the armed forces continues for 
men who have left the service. Pensions 
for veterans cost 2.4 billion a year, 
hospital care for them another 660 
million. You, as a taxpayer, also are 
putting up some of the 854-million-dol- 
lar bill for education benefits to ex- 
soldiers. 

Airplanes, tanks, guns and ammuni- 
tion—the hard goods used by these ex- 
pensive armed forces—take about 1 dollar 
out of every 4 dollars you pay in. You 
pay, for example, 7.4 billions this year 
for airplanes alone—a dime out of every 
tax dollar. 

Ships, for the Navy, are costing 
only 900 millions ‘this year. Ammuni- 
tion—though it may. be scarce in Korea 
—and experimental guided missiles cost 
3.5 billions. Operation and maintenance 
of the divisions, ships and _ aircraft 
of the armed forces takes a whopping 
9.8 billion dollars a year. 

Spies also cost you money, but you 
can’t find out how much. The spies are 
hired by the Central Intelligence Agency, 
which operates so secretly that it isn’t 
mentioned in the federal budget. What 
you pay for its services, however, runs 
into several millions buried in other 
parts of the budget. 

To States. Among the big bills you 
are paying is 1.3 billions divided among 
the States to help them make public- 
assistance grants—a form of dole for 
needy old folks, indigent blind people 
and dependent children. This accounts 
for 1.8 cents in every tax dollar. 

Grants to States for other purposes 
have to be paid, too. Aside from assist- 
ance payment, there are 15 other kinds 
of grant that total 1.4 billion dollars. 
Biggest single one of these grants is 504 
million given to State road commissions 
to build highways. 

Other major grants include public 
works, such as schools, hospitals and air- 
ports. One of the larger allotments is 84 
millions to subsidize school lunches. 

Butter on your bread at home, or a 
turkey for Sunday dinner, may seem too 
expensive to eat, after the tax collector 
has bitten off his part of your pay check. 
Expensive or not, you're buying a lot of 
both of them with your tax money as 
part of the scheme to keep farmers pros- 
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perous by holding prices up. This year, 
you have a share in paying 945 million 
dollars for this program. 

Aid for farmers, altogether, costs 1.9 
billion dollars a year—or 2.6 cents of 
every tax dollar. Conservation payments 
—including aid in terracing fields, stop- 
ping erosion and building farm ponds— 
takes 347 million of this amount. — 

Contagious infections of farm animals, 
especially the cattle-killing foot-and- 
mouth disease, are watched and kept in 
check by Agriculture Department ex- 
perts at a cost of 2.4 millions. 

Facilities for fire fighters to parachute 
into forest fires are provided also by the 
Department of Agriculture. The cost, 
to help save valuable timber, is $300,- 
000 a year. For 50 million taxpayers that 
works out to a little over half a cent each 





—A. Devaney 


WHEN YOU PAY YOUR TAXES... 
. .. you buy hundreds of services 


—and may be the biggest bargain they 
can get from the tax collector. 

Postage stamps, at first glance, ap- 
pear to be a bigger bargain. They are 
sold at less than the cost of the service 
provided by the Post Office. The catch 
comes at the tax window, where taxpay- 
ers have to ante up an average of about 
$13 each to make up this year’s 666-mil- 
lion-dollar postal deficit. 

Vacation grounds—where you can get 
away from it all if you can afford it—also 
are provided with some of your tax 
dollars, under the natural-resources pro- 
gram. This program, costing 344 millions 
this year, is devoted mainly to conserving 
forest, mineral and water resources. Na- 
tional parks, which draw many visitors, 
cost 18 millions a year in taxes. Twice 
that much is spent on promoting the 
growth of fish and wildlife, for sport and 
food. 


a 


Interior Department activities 4, 
costing 550 million of your tax doll 
this year, including the natural-resouro, 
program. 

One of the more interesting q 
less expensive sidelines is administ, 
tion of the Pribilof Islands, in the Bering 
Sea, where fur seals gather to bres 
and must be protected from indiserin; 
nate slaughter. Cost: 2 million dollar 
this year. 

Health of the nation is promoted }; 
the Government and by scientists hire 
with some of your tax money. The Pub; 
Health Service, operated by the Feder 
Security Administration, costs a total ¢ 
287 millions. Programs it operates j. 
clude research into heart diseases, }); 
millions; cancer research, 16.8 millioy 
and control of tuberculosis, 8.2 millioy 

Hundreds of other services also tak 
your money. 

Federal courts are costing taxpayes 
27.9 millions. But if the taxpayer serv« 
on a federal jury he gets back part ¢ 
the 3 million dollars he helped put w 
for jurors’ fees. 

Federal prisons cost 29.2 million do. 
lars. Catching culprits to put in themj 
more expensive. The FBI alone is tal. 
ing 70.3 million this year. Catching Con- 
munist spies and checking on Goven- 
ment employes has raised its cost. 

If your son is getting drafted, you ar 
paying, in taxes, part of the cost of ». 
lecting him. Total annual expense ¢ 
Selective Service: 35.9 millions. 

Interest on the national debt is ow 
of the biggest of nonwar tax burdem- 
6.5 billions a year. The debt itself? An 
astronomical 268 billion dollars. 

Services you would hardly think of « 
part of your tax burden crop up ina 
close examination of where the mone 
goes. For instance, it costs $704,000 a 
year to guard the White House and tle 
President. 

As a taxpayer, you help to pay l4 
millions to care for great paintings in the 
National Gallery, and 2.4 millions to nm 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

Weather forecasts, as they appear it 
your paper, also are paid for from you 
income, or other, taxes. Cost this year is 
27.1 millions, or about 1 cent a week tor 
each federal taxpayer. 

Congress, which passes tax laws and 
says how the money will be spent, cos’ 
the taxpayer 41 millions a year. Of that 
6.7 millions is for salaries of Senatos 
and Representatives. 

More costly than Congressmen are the 
tax collectors who take in the mone. 
Cost, this year, of the Bureau of Intem# 
Revenue is 273 millions. But the Bure! 
collects 250 times that much—68.7 bi: 
lions. Cost of collection, for some 50 mil 
lion taxpayers, works out at nearly $5.5! 
a head, 
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“Only Stone & Webster 
Offers All 3...” 


FINANCING 

STONE & WEBSTER SECURI.- 
TIES CORPORATION offers 
complete financial services, in 
obtaining funds for meritorious 
new enterprises, in securing 
capital for enlarging the scope 
of established businesses and 
in developing and carrying out 
sound refinancing plans. 


5&W Men Know Finance... 


MANAGEMENT 

STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE 
CORPORATION supplies advis- 
ory services for the operation 
and development of public 
utilities, transportation com- 
panies and industries; also pro- 
vides special services on a fee 
basis to meet specific problems. 







ENGINEERING 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGI- 
NEERING CORPORATION ren- 
ders complete design and con- 
struction services for power 
and industrial projects and, 
through its BADGER PROCESS 
DIVISION, offers similar facil- 
ities in the petroleum, chemical 
and pharmaceutical fields. 


STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED—Lhrough these separate corporations under 
its general diréction, Stone & Webster brings long-established standards of per- 
formance to the fields of engineering, business operation, and finance. Singly, or 
in combination under one roof, these services are available to American industry. 


STONE & WEBSTER, cxcorporated A 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


90 BROAD STREET ¢ NEW YORK #4, N. Y. 
STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED, 44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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Only in America... 


RIVALS SAVE A BUSINESSMAN 


Suppliers, Unions Pitch in Too, After Fire - 


John F. Connelly, businessman, is 
saying today: “It could only happen 
here. It’s a miracle.” 

Less than two months ago, Connelly’s 
business was humming, order books filled, 
his 400 employes busy. The goal was 
set to better in 1953 the 7 million dollars’ 
worth of business that had just been 
completed in 1952. 

Then, on the night of January 23, fire 
struck. Seepage from nearby gasoline 
tanks had ignited. The plant, making 
containers for industrial products, was 
consumed, Machinery was destroyed. 
Inventories burned. Most records went 
up in smoke. A business built from life 
savings and eight years of hard work was 
gone. 

Loss: More than 3 millions in physical 
property; nearly all facilities for doing 
business except good will, know-how, 
friends, competitors, and drive. 

Yet today, a very few weeks later, 
John Connelly is back in business. A 
plant is in operation. Orders are being 
filled. New business is being booked 
and old business, for which records had 
been destroved, is being paid for. To 
Connelly it is a miracle, one produced 
by hard work, help from competitors in 
a business described as “brutally com- 
petitive,” willing aid from all sides. 

What happened on the night of Janu- 
ary 24 could easily have meant the end 
of Connelly Containers, the company of 
which Mr. Connelly is sole proprietor. 
Container manufacturing at bottom is a 
race against time. Customers want their 
boxes, crates and cartons on the dot. 
They need them to pack their own ship- 
ments. So a shutdown in a container 
plant is a threat to its very existence. 

Thus Connelly lost no time. While the 
embers of his destroyed plant were still 
smoldering, he summoned his top aides 
to a police station, where, sheltered 
from cold and rain, they laid plans to 
keep the business alive. A little later 
they established offices in a Philadelphia 
hotel and went to work. 

Then came .help from outside. Six 
of the firm’s major competitors called to 
express sympathy and to ask: “What can 
we do?” Mr. Connelly’s answer was 
forthright: “Make us some boxes!” 

The competitors complied. Using their 
own materials and their own plants, 
they turned out Connelly’s boxes and 
even stamped them “Connelly Con- 
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tainers.” One competitor, who had the 
only machine suitable for filling a Connel- 
ly order from a television manufacturer, 
did the job although he could easily have 
taken over the order himself. Connelly 
trailer trucks, which escaped the fire, 
called for the boxes and delivered them 
to customers. 

Connelly explains the help he got from 
his rivals by pointing out: “Anyone 
likes to help a guy who helps himself.” 
There was no doubt that he was doing 
all he could to help himself. At a Sunday 
conference, within 24 hours after the 
fire, he was canvassing the field for new 
machinery. Subsequently, he received 
$600,000 worth of new machines, de- 
livered by manufacturers who often 
persuaded other customers to wait a 
while as they filled Connelly orders. 

The machines were ordered even be- 
fore Connelly located a new plant. He 
was confident that he could find some 
place to put the machinery. What he did 
find, in two weeks, was a century-old 
iron works, abandoned 20 years ago. It 
was located among other abandoned 
plants in a blighted industrial area of 
Philadelphia. The plant was cluttered 
with debris, had no heat or plumbing, 
and no electrical circuits. None of this 
daunted Connelly. He thought he could 
fix everything, and—in less than three 
weeks—he did. But he had to have a 
lot more help. 

Here the  building-trades unions 
stepped in. They gave him first call on 
the craftsmen that worked in 13 different 
trades. They assigned a special co-or- 
dinator to work out any jurisdictional 
disputes among the various unions. Then 
they worked around the clock on 11-hour 
shifts putting the building in shape and 
reconditioning the area that Connelly 
wanted to use. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad scoured 
its territory to find an extra-low flatcar 
that would fit an extra-small bridge. 
Connelly Containers needed this in order 
to carry a 30-ton boiler across the Schuyl- 
kill River to the new plant. The upshot 
was that Connelly Containers got back 
in production five weeks after it was 
burned out. Now 200 employes are back 
at work and more are being hired daily. 

The organization of the Connelly 
firm, meanwhile, functioned at high 
speed. Salaried employes offered to work 

(Continued on page 24) 
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1. WRECKAGE WAS COMPLETE, even 
to most of the box company’s records 


5. UNIONS drafted workers from other 
jobs to work in shifts around the clock 
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—Philadelphia Inquire 


IT SEEMED TO SPELL ‘RUIN’ FIVE WEEKS LATER, Connelly Containers was a going con- 


cern again. Story of people who saved it is told below 


2, THE OWNER set up shop in a 3. COMPETITORS filled his orders with 4. TWO WEEKS LATER, men 
hotel, determined to start all over again their products—stamped with his name began readying a new plant 
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6. SUPPLIERS diverted hard-to-get ma- 7. RAILROAD solved a tough technical 8. JOHN F. CONNELLY soon 
chinery from their regular customers problem to move needed equipment in had good reason to smile=—> 
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without pay to help rebuild the business. 
One mechanic, who had not cashed his 
Christmas bonus check, offered the bonus 
as a contribution toward a fresh start. 
These offers were appreciated but were 
declined. 

Mr. Connelly didn’t need money as 
much as co-operation. Insurance com- 
panies settled promptly, making a $500,- 
000 initial payment in 72 hours. That 
was enough to purchase the new plant. 
Banks advanced all the funds that the 
firm needed. Customers offered to pay in 
advance if cash were needed and many 
of them accepted partial deliveries while 
the company was getting back on its 
feet. There is little doubt that the $500,- 
000 due Connelly for containers that 
were shipped before the fire will be 
paid, even though a good many of the 
records on these shipments went up 
with the fire. 

While Connelly himself was occupied 
with finding machinery and locating a 
new plant, other aides were rounding 
up materials, settling legal and financial 
problems, and trying to reconstruct ac- 
counting and sales records. Their task 
was to keep the organization intact and 
to keep track of the firm’s hundreds of 
customers while Connelly found a way 
of starting up operations. They  suc- 
ceeded, too. 

The restoration of Connelly Contain- 
ers tops a success story that began in 
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9. FIREMEN STILL GUARD the 
smoldering ruins of the old plant 


10. AS CONTAINER MAKERS in 
the new plant step up production 


— 


March, 1945, when Connelly started on 
his own. His chief assets then were his 
personal savings, ambition and energy, | 
plus 18 years’ experience in the industry 
as a production and sales executive, 
Before he launched his own business, he 
was sales manager of the Corrugated 
Fiber Division of Container Corp., one of 
the largest in the industry. : 

Connelly Containers started as the — 
smallest producer in its area, which takes 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, part of New © 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. By the 
time of the fire, the firm had climbed to 
fourth place among a score of com- 
petitors in a highly competitive indus- 
try. The industry supplies the containers 
that other manufacturers need for the 
packaging of their own products, rang- 
ing all the way from candy boxes to 
television sets. 

The Connelly experience, however, 
testifies that competition in American 
business is friendly rather than cutthroat, 
Rival firms had the chance to eliminate 
Connelly as a competitor, but chose in- 
stead to help him get back in the busi- 
ness. Now Connelly still expects this 
year to top the sales record that was 
made in 1952. And, in doing this, the 
firm also expects to spark an industrial 
revival in an area of Philadelphia that 
has seen no activity since the iron works’ 
and some old textile mills shut down 20 
years ago. 





Staff Photos—USN&WR 


11. THE ‘MIRACLE MAKERS‘: Robert Gair Co.'s May, United Container’s Kardon, Mr. Connelly, David Weber Co.'s 


Bricker, Fireboard Products’ Nelson, 
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Seaboard Container's Mann, Gibraltar Corrugated Paper Co.'s Wilson 
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Jewels by Harry Winston 


a is in the record that men 
and women who move up to Cadillac are almost 
certain to stay with Cadillac. According to a 
recent nation-wide survey, almost nine out of ten 
of those who have purchased Cadillacs during 
recent years have already decided that their next 
cars will bear the same honored and distin- 
guished name. This is but logical—for, beyond 
Cadillac, there is only the future. Those who want 
the finest want— the Standard of the World! 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





MOTHER AND YOUNG SKUNKS inspect an old logging trestle on a Pacific Northwest tree farm 


tree farms grow wood for your grandchildren... 


Generation after generation, the vast forests of America have supplied wood 
for an increasing volume and variety of useful products. Private industrial 
forestry has proven that these forests can be both used and perpetuated .. . 
to supply wood for you today and your grandchildren in the future. This is 
being done by managing timber as a crop on privately owned tree farms. 

Illustrated above is part of an active tree farm. Years ago, when the 
trestle was new, nearby mature trees were harvested and hauled to mills by 
train. New trees grew on the cut-over land . . . springing up from seeds cast 
by blocks of parent trees left for that purpose. In 60 or 70 years, these trees 
will be harvested and another new forest will begin to grow. 

In the United States, there are now more than 4,000 privately owned 
tree farms consisting of about 27 million acres of commercial timberlands. 
All of the forestlands owned by Weyerhaeuser Timber Company are managed 
as certified tree farms under the direction of skilled industrial foresters. 
Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington, for your free copy of our interesting 
and colorful new booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


Durable and colorful, rayon fabric and 
cloth are useful products made of wood 
in the form of viscose cellulose pulp. 


Wood is one of our most versatile raw mate 

° rials, It is used daily as lumber, paper, fibers, 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Company chemicals and in many other ways. To supply 
this market, our company is growing trees 4 

manufacturing a variety of forest products 
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Crackdown on AWOL 's: 
To Korea They Must Go 


Notice to Gi's: Going AWOL 
may mean a quick trip to a shoot- 
ing war. Absence without leave 
no longer postpones duty in 
Korea. 

It's the Army's way of discour- 
aging reluctant draftees. Gone 
are the days when a soldier could 
duck combat by “going over the 
hill.” 

An AWOL, headed for the 
front, can‘t count on the stockade 
to keep him home now. He gets 
a flying trip to Korea instead. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Men who go AWOL in the U.S. 
Army to avoid overseas duty, and then 
get caught, now are being flown to 
Korea for front-line duty. That’s the 
effect of an Army directive of a few 
weeks ago, but it is not the full story. 

The story of a fairly widespread tech- 
nique used by reluctant GI’s to avoid Ko- 
rean duty by short-term absences, and 
what the Army is doing to break it up, is 


one that has not before been told in de- | 
tail. To clear up what is going on, here is | 


the explanation given by Lieut. Gen. Jo- 


seph Swing, West Coast Army com- | . 


mander: 


Many young draftees, after taking 
17 weeks of basic training and spending | 


some time in “Stateside” duty, have hit 
upon a method of staying in the United 
States long enough to be ineligible for 
duty in Korea, by means of a period of 


absences without leave followed by con- | 


finement in an Army stockade. 
By Army regulation, a man must have 
at least nine months left of his period of 


enlistment if he is to be shipped to Ko- | 


rea. The technique is to waste enough 
time in the U.S., by becoming AWOL 
and suffering confinement, so that his re- 
maining service is less than nine months. 

After basic training, a draftee normal- 
ly is given overseas orders, then turned 
loose for a pre-embarkation furlough. He 


is given a train ticket and ordered to | 
reach the embarkation port on his own | 


after that furlough. 


If the draftee fails to show up at the | 
embarkation port within 29 days after | 


the date he is due, he is officially sepa- 

rated from his unit and his papers re- 

turned to Washington. The technique 
(Continued on page 28) 





AWOL'S BOUND FOR KOREA 


—Wide World 


“Going over the hill’’ may lead to combat 
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Finding a place to 
live in Rochester 
WAS No picnic... 


...until an officer of our bank— 
Marine Midland—introduced me to 
the right real estate people...”’ 


Guidance and advice are frequently needed 
when a man is transferred to a new terri- 
tory. In New York State, help of this kind 
is often available when The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York is your bank. 

The 12 Marine Midland Banks have 118 
offices distributed throughout the state. 
Each officer knows his own area and the 
people in it as only a local resident can. Let 
us show you how this“next-door-neighbor” 
knowledge can be useful to your business, 


_ The gy 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY «+ NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Success stories of 


CARBOLOY 


SCREAMED EET Ao 
x 


Once, rotating pulverizer 
blades in industrial stokers 
couldn’t. stand the grind 
of abrasive coal. They wore 
out fast . . . caused costly 
shut-downs and repairs. A 
Carboloy created-metal 
solved the problem—600% 
better than hard steel could 
do. Have you a pulverizing 
wear-problem? Write for 
free folder. 


These pulverizer blades 
outwear hard steel 6 to ! 








Abrasive wear used to be a real bugaboo for one coal stoker manufacturer. 
His pulverizer blades of steel would crush only 3,500 tons, then had to 


be replaced. 


Recently, he switched to blades faced with ultra-hard Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide. After pulverizing 22,000 tons—6 times as much as the steel— 


they showed no appreciable wear! 


Imagine the savings in downtime, maintenance for users; the great reputa- 
tion and product-demand this stoker manufacturer is building. Like 
thousands of other makers of machines or products, he knows that where 
there’s wear, there’s usually an ideal spot for Carboloy Cemented Carbide 
—the same created-metal that has worked production miracles in the die 


and metal-cutting field. 


MEN AND METALS 


Cemented Tungsten Carbide is but one of 
the Carboloy created-metals that might 
help you create better products. 


Perhaps you can use new Chrome Carbide, 
for example, to combat corrosion, along 
with erosion and abrasion in equipment 
parts. Or Carboloy permanent magnets to 
improve your product’s design, lower its 
size, weight, cost. Or Hevimet to build a 


TO SERVE YOU 


better balance weight or radiation screen, 
Find out now. Get in touch with a Carboloy 
engineer for all practical knowledge and 
help available on these created-metals. Look 
to Carboloy laboratories, too, for new uses 
for these created-metals, for exciting new 
created-metals to come. 

Write us today about any of your pulver- 
izing or other special wear problems. 


Carboloy” is the trademark for the products of the Carboloy Department of General Electric Company 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11161 E. 8 Mile Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 


First in created-metals for better products 





ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 


for lasting magnetic energy 


CEMENTED CHROME CARBIDES 


for exceptional resistance to corrosion, along with 
erosion and abrasion resistance 


phenomenal cutting, forming, wear resistance 


HEVIMET 
for maximum weight in minimum space, and for 
radioactive screening 


Plants at Detroit, Michigan; Edmore Michigan; and Schenectady, New York 
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used by many has been to report to some | 
other camp 30 days after the due date, — 

In this way, the GI avoids the serious” 
charge of desertion and still is separated” 
from his embarkation unit. In most cases, 
in the past, he has been court-martialed. 
on an AWOL charge, then punished by” 
confinement in a stockade for several 
months. Many thus have become inelig. 
ible for overesas duty because of the 
nine months’ requirement. 

Now, the soldier who is court-mar.” 
tialed on an AWOL charge, and who jg, 
eligible for Korean duty, gets no such” 
reprieve. He is flown directly to one of, 
two West Coast embarkation ports and) 
put aboard a ship or plane under sug) 
pended sentence. # 

Two transport planes, in fact, are make | 
ing regular shuttle-service trips between) 
San Francisco and Seoul, carrying these 7 
AWOL /’s to the combat area. They have) 
carried nearly 500 such cases to Korea ig! 
recent weeks. 4 

Upon leaving the U.S., the soldier ig) 
no longer under guard. His companions) 
usually do not know he is an ex-AWOL}) 
only his personnel record shows that. Ney 
punishment is in store for him in Korea, 
His sentence is suspended. 4 

Not all draftees who take unauthor| 
ized leave are shipped immediately t¢ 
Korea, however. Those who have not. 
completed basic training, for example) 
are required to finish that training first 

Veterans of the Korean war who go” 
AWOL are exempt from immediate re- 
turn to that area. The theory here is 
that no Korean veteran will go AWOL to 
avoid combat duty, as he is not required 
to go to Korea twice. 

As a result, few GI’s are shipped to 
Korea for going AWOL unless they al- 











































































































































ready are ticketed to go there. Ship- ” 
ment, therefore, is not considered as tt 
punishment for sins, but a means of tc 
closing a loophole to duty in Korea. | 
However, a draftee who has been w 
ordered elsewhere overseas and goes y 
AWOL to avoid that assignment, is likely P 
to find himself in Korea. Policy now is to . 
reroute all such cases to the Far East. 
Actually, the soldier shipped to Korea 
under the new directive does not go tl 
directly into combat. He stands a fait tl 
chance of not even going to the front T 
lines. On arrival in the Far East, his a 


status is just like that of any other sol 
dier. He may be assigned to a rear-area 
depot or to supply duty, If earmarked 
for combat, he will be put through 4 
regular training period to prepare him 
for front-line duty. , 

By shipping AWOL youths out to 
Korea immediately after court-martial, 
the Army believes it has found one solv- 
tion to a problem that, while not yet at 
the World War II rate, has been growing 
steadily since stalemate began in Korea 
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Should a man take a business worry home with him? 


Probably not. But if tonight’s the 
soonest you can think about this one, 
then by all means—think about it hard, 
tonight, in your easy chair. 

Think what a fix your company 
would be in if, tomorrow morning, all 
your accounts receivable records were 
gone. All your accounts payable, in- 
ventory and tax records. 

And don’t content yourself with the 
thought that nothing could happen to 
them. That they’re in the office safe. 
That the building is fireproof. That, 
anyhow, you have fire insurance. 


IF IT’S MOSLER .. . IT’S SAFE 


& Mosler Safe “ 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults... 
‘faults at Fort Knox and the famous bank 
vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


the U. S. Gold Storage 


At the risk of jolting your composure, 
remind yourself that somewhere you 
read that 43 out of 100 firms that lose 


~ their records in a fire never reopen. 


It’s true. 

And remind yourself, too, that a 
fireproof building simply walls-in and 
intensifies a fire that starts in an office. 
And that a safe without the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. label on the 
inside or outside of the door simply acts 
as an incinerator once temperatures 
get above 350° F. 


And jog your memory, too, about 


Safes. 


Mi nyplaniy 
Since 1848 


Mosler built 


eeeeevevevee2 


The Mosler Safe Company e Dep’t USN 3, 

320 Fifth Ave., § Y. 

Please send me (check one or both): 

(C Illustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler Record 


(0 Free Mosler Fire “‘DANGERater,” 
fire risk in 30 seconds. 


the clause in your insurance policy 
which says that to collect fully, you 
must “furnish proof of loss within 60 
days” .. . virtually impossible with 
records in ashes. 


The risk is too great—don’t take it. 
Find out how little it costs to stop 
gambling the future of your business. 
Find out how little it costs to provide 
the world’s best protection against fire 
for your records—a Mosler ‘‘A”’ Label 
Record Safe. 


Consult classified telephone directory for name of the Mosler dealer 
in your city, or mail the coupon now for free informative material. 


New York 1, N 


which will indicate my 
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HERE’S THE FEDERAL “PLUM LIST’ 


Positions for ‘Deserving’ Fewer Than Expected 


“Help Wanted” signs are be- 
ing hung on Government build- 
ings again, but only good Re- 
publicans need apply. 

Pay is good, and there are no 
bothersome Civil Service rules. 

Lawyers, doctors, economists, 
experts of all kinds are in de- 
mand. There has been no such 
patronage windfall in 20 years. 
Even so, it's not as big as some 
people had hoped. 


A “plum list” of federal jobs is now 
being distributed from Washington. 
It is the long-awaited “guide for office 
seekers” that Republican Congress- 
men have been demanding. 

More than 94,000 federal jobs are 
listed in two volumes. The first volume 
shows 60,443 positions in the United 
States that can be filled without regard 
to Civil Service examinations, rules or 
procedures. The jobs are pinpointed— 
listed by title, salary and location by city. 
Only thing missing is the name of the 
present holder of the job. Existing va- 
cancies are noted. 

Second volume of the job list is due on 
March 20. It will show location and pay 
of 33,816 overseas U.S. jobs that are un- 
protected by Civil Service. Some of 
them will be in places such as the Virgin 
Islands, Hawaii, France. 

Pay for these jobs is $4,200 to 
$22,500, with the average around $6,000 
to $7,000. They include several thou- 
sand “consultant” positions which offer 
part-time work at fees of $25 to $75 a day 
—even $100 for technical service of a very 
high type. Doctors get up to $50 a visit 
or, in exceptional cases, $100. 

Lawyers’ jobs abound. Economists’ 
positions are numerous. There are many 
berths for “advisers” and “special assist- 
ants” and “experts,” not otherwise de- 
scribed. Their salaries are usually near 
or above the $10,000 bracket. 

This list now is being scanned eager- 
ly by Republican Senators, Representa- 
tives, Governors, and State party officials 
who get job requests. It’s a best-seller 
book with the general public, too, for a 
Senate document. More than 1,000 copies 
of Part 1, entitled Senate Document 18, 
were sold in the first week the Gov- 
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Is Your Eye on a Government Job? | }..:: 
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This Is Where Turnover Can Come | |: 

(salaries $4,200 and up) } og 
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JOBS IN U.S. - 

NOT PROTECTED BY CIVIL SERVICE Part 

items 

jobs requiring presidential appointments— pay “{ 

up to $22,500. Most of these top jobs are filled. o 

Some are occupied by “holdovers” with ap- opers 

pointments good to 1955 or later. dutie 

jobs of every description in more than 40 He i 

agencies—pay up to $15,000 (average about at $ 

$6,000). Probably the best hunting ground for = 

politicians, party faithfuls. Many “consultant” ' 7 

positions ($75 a day when employed) are listed. ist at 

jobs (usually requiring technical training) in Fo 

Atomic Energy Commission, Agriculture, Mari- the ¢ 

time Administration, Public Health Service, 500; 

Tennessee Valley Authority. Some plums are y 4 

hidden here. But qualified men will often find je 

pay scale unattractive. TI 
t 

jobs for physicians, nurses, dentists, in veterans’ me 

hospitals—pay up to $11,800. Consultants’ jobs num 

(up to $50 a visit) are sought after. Pax 

Pp: 

500 

va 

of th 

JOBS OUTSIDE U.S. unde 

NOT PROTECTED BY CIVIL SERVICE by 

jobs of all kinds in scores of federal agencies . 

with overseas branches—pay up to $17,500 inch 

(average about $7,000). Lower living costs Air | 

abroad sometimes increase the real return from a 

these jobs. Dep 
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emment put the booklet on sale at 
$1.25 a copy. 

Senators and Representatives received 
gme copies to give away. Anyone can 
buy Part 1 now. Part 2 will be available 
after March 20, from the Superintendent 
of Documents in Washington, at about 
60 cents a copy. 

As a patronage gold mine, the list of 
U.S. jobs is quite disappointing to Re- 
publicans. Most of these jobs turn out to 
require technical training or experience, 
and thus are not the kind that people can 
get through “political pull” alone. Also, 
at least half of the jobs are held by vet- 
erans, and their rights are protected by 
the Veterans’ Preference Act, even in 
jobs not covered by Civil Service. 

As a fresh new peek at the titles and 
pay scales of the vast federal bureaucracy, 
however, this latest list is interesting to 
average citizens. It tells the story for 
only 94,259 of the 2.5 million civilian 
workers on the federal pay roll, but 
they include the people at the top of the 
heap, and a cross-section sample of those 
in the middle and upper layers. 

A look through the 448 pages of 
Part 1 of Document 18 turns up these 
items: 

The chief usher of the White House 
gets base pay of $9,600 a year. His title 
is misleading. He actually supervises the 
operation of the White House, and his 
duties are more like those of the mana- 
ger of a big hotel than those of an usher. 
He is assisted by a first assistant usher 
at $7,040; a second assistant usher at 
$5,940, and an executive assistant to the 
chief usher at $5,500. 

The doorkeeper and chief reception- 
ist at the White House gets $8,360; the 
assistant chief of the social office, $7,040; 
the assistant in the social office, $5,500; 
the chief of social correspondence, $5,- 
500; the social secretary, $4,205. A secre- 
tary to the wife of the President is pro- 
vided for at $7,040 a year, although the 
position is unfilled now. 

There are 22 secretarial assistants and 
stenographers at the White House who 
make $4,205 a year base pay, and a 
number of other secretaries get $5,060. 

The Secretary of Labor, with 6,353 
employes in his Department, makes $22,- 
500 as a member of the Cabinet. The 
Secretary of the Army, also a member 
of the Cabinet but demoted in standing 
under unification, bosses 538,180 civilian 
workers and 1.5 million soldiers, and gets 
$18,000 a year. 

Consultants employed in metropolitan 
Washington number 676 for the Army, 
including 508 medical men; 217 in the 
Air Force, 34 in the Navy, 43 in the In- 
terior Department, 10 in the Agriculture 
Department, 3 in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 79 in the Commerce Department 

(Continued on page 32) 
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because of AMPCO METAL 


.-. the engineered aluminum bronzes that 
make good where other metals fail 


Machine tools are the key to the productivity 
that is the bulwark of our freedom. That is why 
machine-tool designers strive constantly for in- 
creased output, longer service life. 

Designers know that output without durable 
dependability is of little use in any plant. To 
keep downtime losses at a minimum, they specify 
Ampco Metal. As a result, you find Ampco 
Metal in lathes, milling machines, grinders, 
presses, forging machines, It’s used for bearings, 
lead screw nuts, gears, cams, ways, slides, wear 
mines forming dies — anywhere there’s a need 

or high resistance to wear, high impact strength, 
high yield strength, high compressive strength, 
and excellent bearing qualities. 

More than 60 machine-tool manufacturers use 
Ampco Metal — use it to fight corrosion, wear, 
vibration, impact, fatigue. If you have these 
problems in your business, Ampco can help you 
too. Write for details. 


<{[ p>, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DI) AMPCO METAL, INC. 
pees MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


West Coast Plant: Burbank, California e-18 
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and 97 in the Mutual Security Agency, 
The Office of the Secretary of Defens 
lists 379. 

Consultants often are leading scien, 
tists, or outstanding professional men jp 
different fields, who get paid by the day 
when engaged on federal tasks. Ave, 
age pay is around $50 in most case 
sometimes far less than the man’s no. 
mal pay. But a consultant’s job can rep- 
resent a welcome addition to private 
income. It gives entree to Governmen; 
work, makes for personal contacts that 
can be valuable. 

The armed forces employ consultants 
at all their major bases in the country, 
under standard regulations and contracts 
At California bases, for example, the Air 
Force has 78 consultants listed; Nav, 
46; Army, 67. 

Millitary bases are big users of librar. 
ians and recreation directors, too. 
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POSITIONS NOT UNDER THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 





LETTER 
FROM THE 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
TRANSMITTING 


IN RESPONSE TO SENATE RESOLUTION NO. 19, A LIST 

OF OFFICES, POSITIONS, PLACES, AND EMPLOYMENTS 

UNDER THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE DIS$- 

TRICT OF COLUMBIA, NOT UNDER CIVIL-SERVICE 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 
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SENATE'S BEST SELLER 
... it lists 60,443 federal jobs 





At a camp in Indiana the Army en- 
ploys 1 recreational leader (special 
services) at $5,060; 2 recreational super 
visors (social activities and services) at 
$4,205 each; 1 recreational leader (dr- 
matics) at $4,205; 1 recreational leader 
(arts and crafts) at $4,205; 1 librarian 
(chief, post library system) at $4,205. 
A librarian at a Colorado air base gets 
$5,940 a year. 

Other samples of pay scales for vat 
ous jobs, picked at random, follow. 

General attorney in Florida, $7,840; 
attorney-adviser in Chicago, $5,940; 
naval intelligence analyst in New Or 
leans, $7,040; physicist in Maryland, $8; 
360; choir director at an Air Force base, 
$2.50 an hour; home economist in Cole 
rado, $4,205; deep-sea fisherman it 
Boston, $5,044; psychologist in Mass 
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chusetts, $6,000; chief law officer of the 
National Labor Relations Board in 
Kansas City, Mo., $9,600; credit ex- 
yminer in St. Louis, $4,302. 

Master of a military transport at New 
Orleans, $9,554; consulting engineer for 
the Bureau of Reclamation in New 
York City, $100 a day when actually 
employed; department head in Eng- 
lish at West Point, $5,940; chaplain at 
, Veterans’ Administration unit in 
North Carolina, $6,340; principal of a 
ghool for Indians in North Dakota, 
$5,940. 

Dentist at a VA hospital in Cleveland, 
¢9,600; mechanical engineer for the Air 
Force in Ohio, $9,600; soil scientist for 
the Department of Agriculture — in 
Pennsylvania, $5,050; international 
economist in Washington, D.C., $10,- 
300: livestock inspector in Arkansas, 
$4205; forester in Oregon, $6,000; a 


we & F STS. ™% 
gb STITUTION 


—Dept. of Defense 


AMONG GOVERNMENT JOBHOLDERS 
... lawyers and deep-sea fishermen 


reactor engineer for Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in Illinois, $7,040. 

A nurse in Nebraska makes $5,940 a 
year; a physician in New York City, $100 
a visit when actually employed; 13 phy- 
sicians in New Mexico, $120 a day when 
actually employed. ; 


$25,000 a year. A political officer in Brus- 
sels gets $12,800; an economic officer in 
Rangoon, $9,130; an administrative offi- 
cer in Rome, $9,130; a commercial at- 
tache in London, $11,130. 

These samples show a little of the va- 
riety and range of the thousands of jobs 
listed in the Republicans’ new job guide 
for 1953. Competition is keen for some 
of these jobs now. If unemployment 
should grow, the scramble for a federal 





will increase. 
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Ambassadors make from $15,000 to . 
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Wired to latest 
NEMA standards. 


Big Control Capacity on Small Panel Area 


NEMA Size 1 Compact Starter; 7/2 HP. 440 


V. Measures only 5.75” x 5.75” x 3.8” 


Easiest-to-add Extra Interlocks 
Only a screwdriver is needed; contactor 
or other parts not disturbed. 





Three-Coil Overload Protection 
Full 3-Phase protection without exagger- 
ated space requirements and expense. 3- 
Coil relay shown here with 3-position switch 
and reset button. 





Most Adaptable Control Relays 
Two to six poles; dust-safe vertical contacts. 
Contacts can be changed from N.O. to 
N.C. or vice versa by simply inverting 
position; no tools required. Circuit arrange- 
ment is always visible. 


Control Designers 


Tome (1) (J) 
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NEW 


Cutler-Hammer «x « «x Components 
Offer Many Desirable 
New Features 


Electrical engineers everywhere today 
gre quick to praise the spectacular new 
Cutler-Hammer * * * Motor Control. 
The three stars stand for three entirely 
new standards in motor control perform- 
ance and satisfaction . . . an entirely new 
standard in ease of installation...an 
entirely new standard in trouble-free per- 
formance... an entirely new standard in 
both electrical and mechanical life. These 
new standards are of great importance 
to machine design and control circuit 
engineers. Particularly, because they 
have been achieved with components of 
extremely small size designed to permit 
the closest possible grouping on panels. 
Panel spacing can be determined almost 
entirely by electrical considerations... 
extra dead space is not needed for the 
mechanics of wiring, adjusting, or even 
disassembling installed components. No 
other components offer such simple and 
complete flexibility; easy-to-add electri- 
cal interlocks, easy-to-change contact 
arrangements on control relays, three 
coil overload relays for full three-phase 
protection, etc. Write today for technical 
data sheets. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1462 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
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‘French’ in Indochina: 
One Fourth From France 


Southeast Asia and the homeland jy 


There are no French draftees 
in Asia. That's the big difference 
between the Korea and Indochina 
wars against Communists. 

U. S. system: Fight with every- 
thing from GI's to generals. 

French system: Let professional 
soldiers do the fighting. 

Result: War takes a big toll in 
French career officers, but total 
casualties don’t touch American 
losses in Korea. 


HANOI, VIETNAM 

Just exactly what the war against 
the Communists in Indochina is cost- 
ing French in military man power 
and in money is now a matter of 
debate. 

The real story, drawn from the best 
available information, is this: 

In money, the cost of this six-year-old 
war is running around 1.5 billion dollars 
a year. Of that amount, about a third 
comes from the U.S. in arms and other 
assistance. 

In men, somewhere between 60,000 
and 80,000 Frenchmen are engaged. 
The number varies as officers and non- 
coms shift back and forth between 





Europe. Month in 


and 








month out 


around 55,000 Frenchmen are Serving 
in the ground forces in Indochina. The 
rest are with the French Navy and Aj 
Force or in specialized jobs behind the 


lines. 


In casualties, total 


of the 


losses 


French Union forces since 1945 come ty 
137,000 in dead, wounded and missing 
Of the French Union forces, however, les 
than one of three comes from France, 


The rest are North Africans, 
nese and Foreign Legionnaires. 


Indochi- 
Thus, 


actual losses suffered by Frenchmen rep. 
resent about a third of the total casualties, 

These figures compare with the more 
than 130,000 U.S. casualties in Korea in 
a war that has been going on only about 
a third as long as the Indochina war. 


Big difference 


between America’ 


role in Korea and France’s role in Indo- 
china is in the front line, up where the 


fighting is thickest. 
drafted into the Army, 


Young Americans, 


stand a good 


chance of combat service in Korea before 
they are through. That can’t happen to 


young French conscripts. 
no young mai 
_ called for military service can be sent to 


Under French law, 


fight in Indochina or anywhere else out- 
side France without his consent. French 


forces here 


volunteers and 


are composed entirely of 
professional 


soldiers- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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-French Embassy Information Division 


FRENCH SERGEANT TRAINS INDOCHINESE 
. no Frenchman goes to this war against his will 
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FRUEHAUF’S PRODUCTION 
VERSATILITY in sub-contract 
work on military vehicles is well 
illustrated by this Mobile Oxygen- 
Nitrogen Generator. The generat- 
ing plant mounted by Air Products 
in this type of unit produces up to 
1000 cubic feet of oxygen per hour, 
can be used by the Air Force any- 
where in the world to produce 


oxygen for medical purposes or - 


high altitude flying. 


Fruehauf Sub-Contracts 
Widely Varied 
During World War II Fruehauf 
supplied similar chassis to many 
other prime contractors for mount- 
ing of their specialized equipment 
for military use. This equipment 
included air compressors, electric 
generators, portable air condi- 


tioners, etc. Altogether, Fruehauf - 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 








plants produced 101 different mili- 
tary vehicles during the war, and 
Fruehauf engineers assisted in the 
design of 126 military units, for 
both prime and sub-contracts. 


An Experienced, 
Dependable Source 


This wide experience, plus Frue- 
hauf’s long and successful record in 
building civilian Trailer equipment 
of all kinds, adds up to a tremen- 
dous capability, both engineering- 
wise and production-wise, within 
the Fruehauf organization. Frue- 
hauf’s seven American manufactur- 
ing plants comprise the world’s 
most extensive facilities for the pre- 
cision-production of Trailer vehi- 
cles. These vast facilities and Frue- 
hauf’s engineering background are 
always at the disposal of industry 
for sub-contract work on defense 
jobs of every size. 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 


TRAILER EQUIPMENT 


FOR EVERY CIVILIAN AND 
DEFENSE HAULING NEED! 


GASOLINE TRANSPORTS— 
U. S. NAVY 


1%-TON WATER TANK TRAILER 


DUTY PLATFORMS 


POWDER HAUL VANS — 4 TYPES 
















How long (nist 
/ put up with 
THIS NOISE 


Until you put upa 
FIBRETONE* 
Acoustical Celling ; 










Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Ceilings reduce eee 
disturbing noise .. . provide the wy 
quiet comfort necessary for better, more efficient work 


Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
practically all new construction for business 
and industry. But, even if your present build- 
ing was constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, low in 
cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as ‘“‘noise-traps” 
where sound energy is dissipated. 


Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Asbestos Panels, 
and Sanacoustic*—perforated metal panels. 


For a free estimate or book, ‘“‘Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Dept. US, Box 
158, N.Y. 16, N.Y. In Canada, write 199 
Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





‘ Fibretone Panels 
“are easily installed 
over new of existing construction. 
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Johns-Manville 


Movable Asbestos Walls—Terraflex* and Asphalt Tile Floors— 
Asbestos Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs—Etc. 
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officers and men who have chosen thy 
military life as their career. 

The result is that most of the Freng 
soldiers engaged in Indochina are off, 
cers and specialists, men who provi« 
the know-how for the nearly 500,0q 
soldiers fighting the Communists. The, 
are training others in combat tactig 
communications, transportation and sinj. 
lar military specialties. Most of th 
actual fighting is done by others. Yo 
seldom see a wholly French outfit x 
war in Indochina. 

The French have figures to show tha 
“officers put out of action in Indochin 
equal the number of graduates of Saint. 
Cyr [the French military academy] fy 
the past four years.” Actually, office 
casualties in the first 10 months of 195) 
were 414, against an average Saint-Cy 
graduating class of 600. ; 

Not all these casualties were conti. 
nental Frenchmen, however. And the big 
bulk of them probably were listed as jl 
or wounded—men who are not neces. 
sarily lost to the French Army for good, 
Fewer than 150 French officers were 
killed in that period. 

Unlike the Americans in Korea, Franc 
makes no attempt to provide the bulk of 
the foot soldiers for the Indochina fight. 
ing. Americans here agree with their 
French ally that French troops are need- 
ed far more to safeguard Europe’s de. 
fenses than to fight a jungle war against 
Communist guerrillas in Southeast Asia 

The result is that France’s militay 
careerists provide the officer corps for 
the Indochinese war, and others do the 
actual combat. Official figures from 
Paris show this: 

There are 6,500 military instructors 
and technicians from France serving with 
the Indochinese national forces. Another 
8,000 continental Frenchmen are with 
local security troops. Of the 235,000 
men in the French Union forces, probably 
a fourth, at most, are Frenchmen from 
France. 

The big drain for France is in her 
professional soldiers. Of the total French 
forces in Indochina, 8,500 are efficers 
and 40,000 noncommissioned _ officers. 
This represents 26 per cent of France’ 
world-wide officer strength and 42 per 
cent of the country’s noncommissioned 
officers. French career officers and no 
coms must spend 30 consecutive months 
on duty in Indochina. 

What it comes down to is that the 
U.S. is using the draft to keep up if 
combat man power in Korea while 
France relies entirely on professional 
soldiers for her fighting force in Indo 
china. A young American, drafted, 
stands one chance in three of going t 
Korea. A young Frenchman, drafted, 
knows he never will have to fight ia 
Indochina—unless he wants to. 
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To keep pace with modern standards 


ot living eee There is tremendous need 


for all kinds of construction 


institutions, buildings 





highways 


Th 





P| 
a8 


CT 


basic community facilities 


/ 


The Construction Industry 


/ has the immediate capacity 


to build these essential 


projects wherever needed 


Maximum economy, efficiency 


in construction does result 


from centralizing full 


responsibility in the 





General Contractor of 


established reliability 














The ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Representing more than 6,300 of the Nation’s Leading General Contracting Firms of Proven Skill, Responsibility and Integrity — 
Engaged in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads, Airports, Public Works, Defense Projects 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 


America Progresses Through Construction ... Construct by Contract ! 
o © 
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In Indianapolis, 


the bank with 


credit capacity 


based on capital 


structure of more 


than $27,000,000 is 


sWerementerrier 
National Bank 


Total resources in excess of $400,000,000 
..-more than 350 correspondent banking 
connections over Indiana and the nation 





write for 28-page, full-color 
booklet illustrating The Indiana 
National Bank's facilities and 


capacity to serve you effectively. 


~ = as 
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Member FDIC 
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Chileans See Perén, 
Decide Once Is Enough 


Peron, dreaming of more pow- 
er in South America, is getting 
a rude awakening. The neigh- 
bors want no part of him. 

Look what happened in Chile. 
This country is the key to his plans 
for expansion. He went over to 
make friends and wound up scar- 
ing nearly everybody. 

Result: U.S., not Perén, is the 
gainer in South America. 


SANTIAGO 

Argentina’s Juan D. Perén is run- 
ning into new and unexpected trou- 
bles in his attempt to build an anti- 
U. S. organization all his own in South 
America. 

Perén’s ambition is to corral Argen- 
tina’s neighbors into a powerful South 
American bloc—led by himself. But, for 
all his efforts, there is evidence that he 
is losing ground instead of gaining it. 

Paraguay—an economic satellite ‘of 
Argentina—may go along, and Bolivia 
tends to side with Peron. But the Presi- 
dents of Peru and Brazil are getting to- 
gether on ways to box him in. Relations 
between Argentina and Uruguay are 


Chile- Argentina 
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Is a Deal in the Works? 


WHAT WHAT 
CHILE SOUTH ARGENTINA 

WANTS FROM WANTS FROM 

ARGENTINA CHILE 


AMERICA 


strained. And the Perén prestige jp 
Chile—a country he counts on as the key 
to his plan—has nose-dived as a result of 
his recent visit here. Chileans are mak. 
ing it clear they want no part of any deal 
that will tie them to Perén. 

High stakes. The Argentine President 
was playing for high stakes in Chile, a 
country of considerable importance to the 
U.S. which Peron opposes. Chile’s copper 
is an essential part of America’s defense 
program. North Americans own private 
property here worth more than a billion 
dollars. American copper companies have 
put 600 million dollars into improve. 
ments alone in their mine holdings, to 
say nothing of the value of the ore itself, 
Other Americans have big investments 
in Chilean nitrates. 

The U.S. Export-Import Bank has 
made one 120-million-dollar loan to 
Chile—equal to $20 per capita. Chile isa 
thriving and important market for goods 
made in North America. The U.S. has 
close business and strategic ties with al- 
most any turn of events in this country. 

All these things are in jeopardy should 
Peron get away with his plan to establish 
a South American bloc under his control, 
But it is becoming more and more clear 
that he has missed out in Chile, probably 
the most important area on his blueprint. 
After watching Perén and his entourage 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“You can’t sit on the news!” 


In 1940, The Wall Street Journal cir- 


culation was 29,000. Today it’s 255,000 - 


~and still climbing! 

“Like any news,”’ said Chairman 
Robert M. Feemster, ‘news of business 
is worthless unless it’s fresh! 


“We set out to make The Wall Street 
Journal the truly national business daily 
—one that would reach executive desks 
all over the country on the same morn- 
ing. We first decentralized our printing 
plants—publishing in New York, San 
Francisco, Chicago and Dallas. But we 
still couldn’t deliver fresh news from 





these points without the fastest, most 
reliable shipping service. 

“That's why we called in Air Express. 

“Now, 6500 pounds of Wall Street 
Journals go Air Express daily. Only 
hours later they're in a score of other 
major cities. And on practically every 
shipment, Air Express rates are the 
lowest in the field. 

“We knew we could build circula- 
tion. We knew we had the news and 
features vital to American business. Our 
problem is to deliver the papers! Air 
Express helps solve it! If you're build- 





— Robert M. Feemster, Chairman of Exec. Comm., Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. 


ing circulation or sales, look into Air 
Express rates and benefits.” 





“PAUP PRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Division of Railway Express Agency 





Consulting Engineer—He's on a new job in 
Dallas only 71% hours after leaving Boston. By taking an 
airline he is almost a full day and a half ahead of ordinary 
transportation schedules, and on the job when needed. 


What’s more, he knows that airline dependability is now 
so far advanced that winter weather is generally no more 
of a factor—and often even less of a factor—than in other 
types of transportation . . . UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


East Hartford, Connecticut 
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in action, most Chileans regard them 
clumsy operators when they get awa 
from their home field where they hay 
a controlled press and radio, synthetic 
demonstrations and no opposition tha 
amounts to anything. 

Fiasco. From beginning to en 
Perén’s seven-day visit to Chile was , 
fiasco. Even supporters of his friend 
President Carlos Ibanez, were disap 
pointed and embarrassed. Chile’s ambas. 
sadors have been busy ever since ey. 
plaining to other Latin-American cow. 
tries that their Government is opposed 
to any regional bloc for economic plan. 
ning in South America. 

Peron himself is largely responsible 
for the resentments he left behind him 
here. He arrived aboard a fancy special 
train—complete with military guards 


—United Press 
CHILEAN COPPER 
... Argentina needs it 


secret police, political followers from 
Buenos Aires and his own propaganda 
outfit. In several public appearances he 
talked down to the Chileans. He moved 
about the country in the manner of a 
“big shot” from a big nation who was be- 
ing patronizing to small and insignificant 
neighbors. He spent a good part of his 
time praising the accomplishments of his 
own Administration. 

When it was all over, the special trait 
left with a flourish. But the moment it 
reached the Chile-Argentine — border, 
Perén’s soldiers kicked off the Chilean 
newspapermen who had been covering 
the trip and left them to get back to 
Santiago as best they could. 

Crowds unimpressed. Presiden! 
Ibaiiez did his utmost to make the visit 
a rousing demonstration of Chile-Argel 
tine friendship. He ordered Government 
offices closed so big crowds would be 0 
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hand to greet the visitor. But the crowds 
gemed unimpressed. Applause was per- 
functory. Out in the provincial cities— 
ynaccustomed to visiting dignitaries— 
Peron was received enthusiastically. 
People in Santiago just weren't interested. 

After the visit, Santiago’s biggest 
newspaper said editorially: “All sectors 
of Chile lived through seven days of 
nervous tension” while Perén was here. 


Another influential newspaper summed. 


up what it called “the 147 Chilean hours 
of Peron” in these words: 

“He kissed nine children, he spoke, he 
joked at the intellectuals; his ministers 
forgot they were guests.’ 

The whole affair led one observer to 
remark: “Santiago showed a lot more en- 
thusiasm for the Mexican movie actress, 
Maria Felix, when she was here a short 


-Black Star 
ARGENTINE BEEF 
. Chile needs it 


time ago—and nobody arranged any pa- 
rades for her.” 

Mystery. Just who arranged the tim- 
ing of the Perén visit is a sort of mystery 
in Chile. The opponents of President 
Ibaiez insist he brought the Argentine 
Mesident into the country to whip up 
support for his own congressional can- 
didates_ in an approaching election. 
Other people say that Perén had the in- 


vitation and let it lie on his desk unan-~ 


swered for two months. Then he sudden- 
ly decided to make the trip and gave out 
details to Argentine papers even before 
he sent his formal acceptance of the in- 
Vitation to the Government here. 
Whoever arranged the event, it mis- 
fired from the start. Even before he left 
his home in Buenos Aires, Peron gave an 
interview to a Santiago newspaper in 
which he called for a “total union” of 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Haig & Haig 


...in the famous “PINC se bottle 


BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. ©1953 RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N. Y. 
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If you operate a slitter of your 
own, you may always enjoy this 
kind of service. Think what a bless- 
ing it is to be able to meet expected 
and unexpected needs for slit 
strands on such short notice—how 
greatly it simplifies production 
planning—how it eliminates pro- 
duction bottlenecks and minimizes 
strip inventories. 


Then, too, when you buy strip 
in standard widths, your strip sup- 
ply sources are more numerous. 
You can buy wherever you get the 
best delivery, price, and quality. 


Slitting service now may cost 
you anywhere from $10.00 to 
$100.00 or more per ton. Even if 
your needs were only 50 tons per 
month, at an average of $20.00 per 
ton for slitting, the cost per year 
would be $12,000—an amount 
which alone may be more than 
sufficient to make a Yoder slitter 
highly profitable. 


The Yoder Slitter Book (sent on 
request) analyzes and discusses the 
economics as well as the mechanics 
of slitter operation. Yoder engi- 
neers will be glad to study your 
needs and submit recommendations 
as to kind, size, and cost of suitable 
slitting equipment. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5551 Walworth Avenue @ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


SLITTERS 
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Argentina and Chile. The result was such Argentine grains, meat and edible oils 
an uproar that President Ibafiez’s Ad- Argentina needs Chilean copper, steel 
ministration asked Perén to say he had coal and _ nitrates. Since these are al. 
been misquoted—which he promptly did. ready being traded, agreement on thi 
And, if Ibafiez was counting on the visit- point should not be difficult, 
ing dignitary to boost his political stock, But agreement on a customs union j 
he was disappointed. The visit apparent- a different thing. Chilean manufactures 
ly cost the Ibafiez supporters votes. As ~ will oppose letting the lower-cost prod. 
a result of the election, Ibanez will con- ucts of Argentina come in duty-free ty 
trol neither house of the new Congress. compete with them and, maybe, driy 
While here, Peron made no open ref- them out of business. The guessing her 
erence to a political union between Chile is that any arrangement between the 
and Argentina. He avoided mixing pub- two countries will fall far short of the 
licly in Chilean politics, too. But, secret- economic union Peron wants. 
ly, he called the leaders of two women’s Chileans cool. Furthermore, Pergy 
parties to the Argentine Embassy and might just as well forget about putting 
urged them to go all out for the Ibafez across any deal that will alter Chile’s jp. 
ticket. A short time later, two Perénist dependence. In 1946 he and _ another 
members of the Argentine Congress Chilean Government arranged a large. 
handed these politicians two suitcases scale financial deal, but Congress her 








—United Press 
CHILE’S IBANEZ GREETS ARGENTINA‘’S PERON 
... the visit misfired from the start 
containing 200,000 Argentine pesos—_ refused to ratify it for fear it would give 
obviously for campaign purposes. Peron a hand in this country’s affairs. The 


Word of these events leaked out and majority of Chileans still feel the same 
the reaction was terrific. The result was way. 
that the politicians sent out instructions North Americans, with big stakes in 
that the money was not to be used in Chile, are convinced now that a com 
the local campaign. But it was too late mercial treaty will not disturb U.S. 
to calm the anxiety of Chilean voters interests. They feel that Perén’s perform 
about meddling by Peron. ance here actually strengthened the pos 

Trade treaty. The only definite agree- _ tion of North America in Chile and other 
ment to come out of the Perén visit Latin-American countries. Ever since 
is a decision to draw up a broad com- Peron left, President Ibanez has made a 
mercial treaty between the two countries. point of the fact that he does not want 
This is to include an exchange of prod- to antagonize the U.S. 
ucts and a customs union to simplify For all its flourishes, the obvious re 
trade. But treaty drafting is getting off to sult to the Peron visit has been a net los 
a slow start. The economists in the in political prestige for his friend, Pres- 
Chilean Government are doing every- dent Ibaiez, and has heightened the 
thing they can to duck the assignment. distrust many Chileans have of Arger 
They fear it will lead to political suicide. tina. Perén’s ambitions of forming ? 

Chances are some sort of commercial South American bloc all his own have 
treaty will be concluded. Chile needs suffered a serious setback. 
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It’s like money in the bank! Even when you're not 
using it, nice to know it’s there... this surge of 


a In the new 140-h.p. Red Ram V-Eight engine, 
‘ Dodge engineers have provided you with a 
magnificent reserve of acceleration and 
performance. You take to the highway with 
greater confidence, greater safety. 


And with this surging Red Ram power, you enjoy 
nimble change-of-pace of new Gyro-Torque Drive. 
A new road-hugging, curve-holding ride. 


A new sense of driving mastery. 


CORONET V-EIGHT CLUB COUPE 


If your active life demands an Action Car... this 
sleek, trim Dodge is for you. “‘Road Test” it .. . soon. 











The Action Car For Active Americans 
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Just as music had its three B’s, so Western 
ceramic technology had its three M’s. 

These three Indian cultures attained the peak 
of ceramic development in this hemisphere be- 
fore the coming of white men. The Mochicas of 
the north coast of Peru (ca. 800) were masters 
of modeled ceramics. On the island of Marajo 
in the mouth of the Amazon, the Marajoaras 
(1200-1300) reached a high degree of painted 
decorative technique. But the great Mayan civili- 
zation of Yucatan (317-1194) produced wares of 
such fine finish, color and luster that their 
pottery, like their culture, surpassed all others 
in the New World. 

In today’s world of tough competition, suc- 
cessful ceramic manufacturers rely on ALCOA 
Alumina to help their products surpass all others. 
They know that ALcoa Alumina makes almost 


asters of the New Mord 


Burial Urn, courtesy Dr Betty J. Meggets 


any clay product better . . . stronger . . . more 
resistant to heat and mechanical shock. And even 
the Mayas couldn’t duplicate the fine finish and 
luster ALtcoa Alumina gives to glazes, china 
and enamelware. 

If you make fine tableware or tough industrial 
ceramics, you can improve your product—and 
your profits—with Atcoa Alumina. Write us 
today for details. 

ALuMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 
Division, 701-c Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


FREE— Chemical analysis of Mayan pottery. 
Write to Alcoa on your company letterhead. 
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BONN....LONDON....CAIRO....NEW DELHI.... 





>> Communist attacks on American and British planes are compelling Europeans 
to take another and harder look at the new regime in Soviet Russia. 

Quick defense build-up may now be needed. lLeisurely kind is out of date. 

Decision on European Army, maybe, can't hang fire forever. 

Soviet intentions must now be reappraised. What is Malenkov up to? 

Protest notes to Moscow do not frighten Malenkov very much. Notes, if they 
are extent of Western reaction to plane shootings, give Malenkov the green light 
to go ahead with aggression. Action by West, tough action, seems indicated. 

It remains to be seen whether Europe can nerve itself up to tough action. 
Plane incidents like those over Germany are a shock to a Europe that had half 
persuaded itself all the shooting would be restricted to far-off Asia. 

















>> In London, British officials are stirred up and worried by Soviet attacks. 

First attack, on U.S. plane, didn't excite British officials much. They 
guessed U.S. craft was perhaps caught testing Soviet radar, or taking photos. 

Attacks on British bomber made situation look considerably different. After 
these attacks, shooting of U.S. plane seemed serious, maybe part of a pattern. 

British temperatures rose as facts like these became known: Plane attacked 
was obsolescent bomber, incapable of even spying on Russians. British lives were 
lost, not even given a sporting chance. Parachutes, as well as plane, were fired 
on by Soviet airmen. At least one Briton was killed while parachuting down. 

All this makes the Soviet attack on a British plane look different from the 
incident five years ago when a Soviet fighter rammed a British transport over 
Germany with loss of 14 lives. "An accident," the Russians said, and British 
accepted.....0dds, though, are against any sensational reprisal this time. 























>> London has an idea what is behind these new Soviet attacks. 

They're calculated insults to West, Malenkov's way of showing satellites 
that U.S. and Britain are weak-kneed, can't be relied on as liberators. 

They're also warning to West, it's figured, to keep scouting planes away 
from Iron Curtain defenses. In addition, attacks reflect Soviet anger over "air 
lift" of Berlin refugees. So, refugee planes may also be marked for attack. 











>> In Western Germany, which is right under the Soviet gun, you get a line on 

what's stirring next door among the satellites. From refugees and from other 

sources available to experienced diplomats in Bonn, there is this report: 
Transfer of power in Moscow has greatly impressed satellite Communists. 

It was a very smooth change from Stalin to Malenkov. To Communists in East 

Europe this is reassuring, especially after the shock of Stalin's death. 





(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Malenkov's grip on satellites is seen to be quite firm. Purges are traced 
to Malenkov rather than to Stalin. Malenkov began attack on Jews in Rumania, 
then extended it to Czechoslovakia, Soviet Germany, Hungary. All top Communists 
tied to Zhdanov, onetime rival of Malenkov, were purged. So were any suspected 
of independence. Purge was Malenkov's show, and began early last autumn. 

In other words: Malenkov took charge of satellites long before Stalin died, 
was all ready to step into Stalin's shoes. Having learned this, Communists in 
East Europe will be quick to accept Malenkov as boss, follow all his orders. 





>> Polish Communists, it's believed in Bonn, may be hardest for Malenkov to 
boss. Polish guerrillas have increased their sabotage activities on railroads 
used by Soviet Army in Germany. Evacuation of Poles from Stettin, to make it 
Russian-East German naval base, is resented by Polish nationalists. Wage cuts, 
theft of peasant savings have made Poles restless. New crackdown by Malenkov is 
now expected. It's just possible it may turn into Malenkov's first big mistake. 














>> British experts, questioned in London, are gloomy about liberation of any 
East European satellites any time soon. They think U.S. much too optimistic. 

Soviet mobile forces are seen as biggest obstacle to any early revolt. 

Only chance of revolt, in this situation, depends on real split in Krem- 
lin combined with fast work by proliberation groups in the satellite itself. 

Tito's revolt, it's recalled, took place when there were no Soviet divi- 
sions in Yugoslavia, and when Yugoslav forces were under Tito's own control. 

Case of Albania is cited as one that ought to be easy but hasn't been. It 
has no land link to Russia, has few Russians around. Yet secret Allied efforts 
to overturn Albanian Communists, free the country, have so far got nowhere. 

For the long pull, these British experts are more hopeful. By "long pull" 
they mean an indefinite period of years. They count on nationalism and Roman 
Catholicism, in some areas the Jews, to build up pressure for liberation. 

Given these pressures, plus some Soviet blunders, it's expected that first 
Czechoslovakia, then Poland and East Germany, will tear loose from Moscow. 

But don't expect Britain to join U.S. in all-out liberation drive now. 




















>> In Cairo, as diplomats who have had first-hand experience in Moscow and 
Peiping size up the transfer of power from Stalin to Malenkov..... 
Rising prestige of Mao Tse-tung is what impresses these observers most. 
Mao felt himself Stalin's equal, will count himself Malenkov's superior. 
Sino-Russian partnership is acceptable to Mao. Role as satellite is not. 
Malenkov's problem is to learn to handle Mao with kid gloves. It remains 
to be seen whether Malenkov can handle anybody, including Mao, with kid gloves. 











>> From New Delhi, these shifts among Asian Communists can be noted: 
Mao is increasingly regarded as leader of Communism in Asia. Stalin was 
fading even before his death. Now Mao is without question heir apparent. 
As Asian Communists see it, question is not whether Malenkov will offer 
equality to Mao. Only question is whether Mao will offer it to Malenkov. 
Moscow is expected to lose influence on Asian Communists except in areas 
where Chinese are especially unpopular. Result may be increasing division of 
Communist control of Asia--Peiping on top in most areas, Moscow a poor second. 
But Mao-Malenkov split, an open break, is not expected soon. 
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You can learn a lot about safe driving. Learn how 
to keep alert for the safety of the other fellow. 
How to signal correctly with lights and flashers. 
Learn about dimming lights and placing flares beside 
disabled vehicles. 

Yes, son, the men who drive America’s big trucks 
can teach you a lot. They’re the world’s safest, 
most courteous drivers. You have to be a real pro- 
fessional to pass their driver’s tests. And you have 
to keep in top physical condition to stay on the job. 

When you’re a little older, son, you’ll understand 








YOU CAN LEARN A LOT FROM HIM, SON! 





how important those trucks are to your American 
way of life. Practically everything you eat, wear or 
use comes by truck. American industry is vitally 
dependent upon truck service. Fast, efficient service 
feeds the production lines and then carries the fin- 
ished product to market via the big trucks over 
highways that reach every community. 

These trucks keep millions on the job, create new 
jobs and help make our standard of living the world’s 
best. If America’s trucking industry didn’t keep 
things rolling, we’d all be slowed down to a walk. 


If you’ve got it—a truck brought it! 


Alp AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. C. 


en CPE LN ITS OET 


Georgi Malenkov, Russia's dictator, has a 
_ low opinion of U. S., lower than Stalin’s. 


Malenkov has a high opinion of Russia and 


her strength. He's looking for trouble. 
You get his size-up of U.S. in the words 
that follow, words as translated in Moscow. 


By Georgi M. Malenkov 


New Premier of Soviet Union 


The Second World War shook the life of many peoples 
and states to its foundations and changed the face of the 
world. Prepared by the forces of international imperialist re- 
action and unleashed in the East by militarist Japan and in 
the West by Hitler Germany, the war upset the calculations 
of its inspirers and, thanks to the heroic struggle of the Soviet 
people, ended in a way that was unforeseen by the imperialists. 

Instead of being destroyed or weakened, the Soviet Union 
was strengthened; its international prestige rose stil] higher. 
Instead of the weakening or crushing of democracy, the up- 
shot was that a number of countries in Central and Southeast 
Europe broke away from capitalism and established the peo- 
ple’s democratic system. Instead of the further enslavement 
of the peoples of the colonial and dependent countries, the 
upshot was a further mighty upsurge of the struggle for na- 
tional liberation in those countries, and the crisis of the 
colonial system of imperialism became more acute. A severe 
blow was struck at the entire world imperialist system by the 
historic victory of the great Chinese people. Today, a third 
of mankind has already been delivered from the yoke of im- 
perialism, freed from the chains of imperialist exploitation. 

In the capitalist world itself, as a result of the war, three 
big states—Germany, Japan and Italy—ceased to be great 
powers, and France and Britain lost their former positions. 

The postwar period has been one of further weakening of 
the world capitalist system and of the growth of the forces 
of democracy and socialism. 

In the economic sphere, the postwar years have seen the 
maturing of new economic difficulties in the capitalist coun- 
tries, stepped-up expansion by American imperialism and, 
as a result, intensification of the antagonisms between the 
capitalist countries. These antagonisms have been aggravated 
by the attempts of imperialist circles to find a way out of the 
economic difficulties through economic militarization and the 
preparation of a new war. 

In the political sphere, the postwar period has witnessed the 
formation of two camps—the aggressive, antidemocratic camp 
headed by the U.S.A., and the camp of peace and democracy. 
In this period a new centre of reaction and aggression 
emerged in the capitalist world—the U.S.A.—and it is from 
this centre that the chief danger comes to the peace, freedom 
and national independence of the peoples. In face of this 
danger, the forces of peace have risen in all countries to wage 
a determined struggle in defense of peace and of the national 
independence of their countries. 
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HERE’S WHAT MALENKOV 
THINKS OF THE U.S. 
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The Soviet Union in the postwar period resumed its pmog 
ress, interrupted by the war, along the road of peaceful de 
velopment and gradual transition from socialism to Com 
munism. The postwar period has been one of impressiy 
achievements in industry, transport, agriculture, and in 
fields of science, culture and art. At the same time, it has bee 
a period of further consolidation of the Soviet system, of f 
ther strengthening of the moral and political unity of Sovie 
society and of the friendship between the peoples of 
country. i 

During the whole of this period the Soviet Union has bee 
waging an active struggle for the maintenance and strength 
ing of world peace. 

Let us examine the basic questions concerning the inte 
national situation. 

Characteristic of the. general picture of the world e 
nomic situation at the present time is the existence of 
lines of development. 

One line is the line of continuous ascent of the peacelt 
economy of the Soviet Union and of the People’s Demo 
racies, an economy that knows no crises and is developiny 
for the purpose of satisfying to the utmost the material anf 
cultural requirements of society. That economy ensures 
steady rise in the living standards of the masses and ful 
employment. Characteristic of that economy is the friend 
economic cooperation of the countries which constitute th 
democratic camp. 

The other line is the line of capitalist economy, the produ 
tive forces of which are stagnated, an economy which i 
writhing in the grip of the ever-deepening general crisis 0 
capitalism and constantly recurring economic crises; the lnggy 
of economic militarization and lopsided development of ing 
dustries producing for war; the line of competitive struggey 
between countries, of the enslavement of some countries b i 
others. This situation results from the fact that capital 
economy develops not in the interests of society, but for they 
purpose of securing the maximum profits for the capitalisti§? 
through the exploitation, ruin and impoverishment of tify” 
majority of the population of the given country, through tf: 
enslavement and systematic robbery of the peoples of othe” 
countries, especially backward countries, and, lastly, throupft 
wars and militarization of the national economy. F 

The development of production in the U.S.S.R. and int 
capitalist countries is shown in the following figures: 

(Continued on page 50) 
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thead of- 
Adventure, | 


A thread of adventure runs through 
our production lines, 

our research department, 

our engineering and office staff.. 


For generations we've taken 
a proprietary interest 
in transportation... 
an interest that has revolutionized 
railroad car loading, 
saving railroads and shippers 
millions of dollars... an interest 
that has solved truck-loading 
and truck and bus heating 
and ventilating problems 
and provided improved 
and economical 
storage battery separators... 
an interest that turned to making 
aircraft parts and cargo tie-down 
equipment, shelter heaters, 
stampings and rocket motor bodies 
and other devices for the military... 
an interest that has helped 
many companies with 
product development and 
custom manufacturing problems. 


We not only take pride in the 
quality produets we make, but 
we take an interest in helping them 
solve customers’ problems. 
We'd like’ to talk about yours. 
Evans Products Company, 
Dept. AA-4, Plymouth, Michigan. 
Plants at Plymouth, Mich.; Coos Bay 
and Roseburg, Ore.; Vancouver, B.C. 


PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 


Freight Damage-Prevention Equipment 
Automotive Heaters + Parts & Stampings 
Douglas Fir Plywood + Battery Separators 
Dimension Lumber & Wood Products. 








Growth of Industrial Output in the U.S.S.R. 
and in Capitalist Countries, 1929-1951 
(in percentages of 1929) 


1929 1939 1943 1946 1947 1948. 1949 1950 1951 
U.S.S.R. 100 552 573 466 571 721 870 1,082 1,266 
U.S.A. 100 99 217 155 170 175 160 182 200 
Britain 100 123 noinfor-112 121 185 144 157 160 
France 100 80 ™tim 63 74 85 92 92 104 
Italy 100 108 lished 72 93 97 103 118 134 

It will be seen from this table that the volume of industrial 
output in the U.S.S.R. in 1951 was 1,266 per cent of 1929, that 
is to say, it increased nearly thirteenfold during this period. In 
common with the prewar years, Soviet industry has since the 
war been steadily proceeding along an ascending line, on the 
basis of the development of production for peaceful purposes. 

The table also shows that in the United States industrial 
production was stagnated between 1929 and 1939 and rose 
after that only as a consequence of the sharp increase in war 
production during the Second World War. After that it 
dropped considerably and rose again only with the launching 
of the war against the Korean people and the intensification of 
the armament drive, as a result of which output in 1951 was 
double the 1929 figure. 

Industrial output in Britain rose only 60 per cent during 
this period, while in a number of other West-European capital- 
ist countries industry is still hovering around the level of 1929. 

In the European People’s Democracies, in spite of the fact 
that they suffered from the war far more than the West-Euro- 
pean capitalist countries, the prewar level of industrial pro- 
duction was exceeded in 1951: in Poland by 190 per cent, 
in Czechoslovakia by 70 per cent, in Hungary by 150 per 
cent, in Rumania by 90 per cent, in Bulgaria by 360 per 
cent and in Albania by more than 400 per cent. In these 
countries there is also a steady rise in agriculture, with particu- 
larly rapid progress in industrial crops, and considerable 
achievements in livestock farming. E 

The German Democratic Republic has made great head- 
way in economic development. Its industrial output by 1952 
not only reached the prewar level, but exceeded it by 36 per 
cent. The volume of industrial output in 1951 was 140 per 
cent above 1946. The metallurgical, machine-building and 
chemical industries, and the production of electricity, are 
growing from year to year. Agriculture has surpassed prewar 
levels both in crop area and per hectare yields. 

The economy of the Chinese People’s Republic is rapidly 
advancing. The Chinese people are working with tremendous 
enthusiasm and are successfully overcoming the severe con- 
sequences of the long and ruinous war against the Japanese 
invaders and the reactionary Kuomintang. China’s industrial 
development has been proceeding at a rapid pace since the 
establishment of people’s democratic government: in 1951 
the volume of industrial output was more than twice that of 
1949; the railways have been restored and new lines are 
rapidly being built. As the result of the great agrarian reform 
effected by the People’s Government of China, important 
successes have been scored in agriculture: the 1951 grain 
crop was 128 per cent, and the cotton crop 252 per cent, of 
1949. Whereas the finances of old China were in a state of 
utter dislocation, with inflation assuming enormous propor- 
tions, the People’s Government of China strengthened the 
country’s finances and stabilized the currency. 

In the Korean People’s Democratic Republic there was con- 
siderable economic development after that country was 
liberated from the Japanese colonialists. In 1949 the volume 
of industrial production was four times larger than in 1946. 
In the rural districts, after the agrarian reform had been 
carried out by the People’s Democratic Government, the crop 
area was enlarged nearly 25 per cent and per hectare yields 
of all agricultural crops increased considerably. The attack 
launched by the American imperialists interrupted the peace- 
ful constructive labors of the people of the Korean People’s 
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Democratic Republic. American and other troops operating 
under the flag of the United Nations are barbarously destroy. 
ing the peaceful towns and villages, the industry and agri. 
culture, of North Korea. 

The Mongolian People’s Republic has made great forward 
strides in the development of its economy. Year after yea 
the national economy of the republic is growing and gaining 
in strength, the living standards and culture of the Mongolian 
people are advancing. Livestock breeding, the country’s chief 
branch of economy, is steadily expanding. Since the republic 
has been in existence the number of cattle has increased 15) 
per cent, and all the cattle now belong to the working 
peasantry. The output of state and cooperative industry 
increased nearly threefold in the past ten years. 

All the data characterizing the development of production 
in the capitalist countries and in the countries belonging to 
the democratic camp show that the tempo of industrial pro- 
duction in the capitalist countries, including the United States, 
lags considerably behind the tempo of industrial development 
in the U.S.S.R. and in the People’s Democracies. 

These data also show that the slight increases in industrial 
production in the capitalist countries are due entirely to the 
preparation of war and to the manufacture of supplies for the 
war machine during war. 

Far from eliminating the economic and political contradic. 
tions of capitalism, the Second World War, on the contrary, 
still further intensified them, undermined the economy of 
the capitalist countries and intensified the general crisis of 
the world capitalist system. The Second World War failed to 
justify the hopes of the big bourgeoisie of the imperialist 
countries. Each of the two capitalist groups that contended 
against each other in the war counted on being able by force 
of arms to bring about a new redivision of the world, to seize 
new sources of raw materials, to expand the market for its 
goods, that is to say, to strengthen its economic position at 
the expense of its rivals and to secure world domination. 

These calculations proved to be wrong, however. With 
Germany and Japan knocked out as the principal competitors 
of the three chief capitalist countries—the United States, 
Britain and France—each of these three countries, particu- 
larly the United States, hoped to be able to increase its out- 
put four or five times, but these hopes were dashed to the 
ground. On top of this, China and the People’s Democracies 
in Europe broke away from the capitalist system and, with 
the Soviet Union, formed a single and mighty camp for peace 
and democracy confronting the camp of imperialism. 

The economic consequence of the formation of two oppo 
site camps was, as Comrade Stalin has pointed out, that the 
single, all-embracing world market disintegrated and two 
parallel world markets were formed: the market of the coun- 
tries in the camp of peace and democracy, and the market of 
the countries in the aggressive imperialist camp. The breakup of 
the single world market is the most important economic result 
of the Second World War and of its economic consequences. 

The two world markets are developing in opposite direc- 
tions. The new democratic world market knows no sales diffi 
culties, because its capacity is growing year after year in 
conformity with the crisis-free growth of production in the 
countries of the democratic camp, because the continuous 
growth of production in all the countries of the democratic 
camp is continuously expanding the capacity of the demo- 
cratic market. On the other hand, there is the other world 
market, the imperialist market, which is not connected with 
the U.S.S.R. and the other democratic countries; it is therefore 
restricted and encounters sales difficulties due to interruptions 
and crises of production, unemployment and the impoverish- 
ment of the masses and its isolation from the democratic cout- 
tries. It should, moreover, be borne in mind that as a result 
of the breakup of the single world market the sphere for the 
application of the forces of the principal capitalist countries 
(U.S.A., Britain and France) to the world resources has 

(Continued on page 52) 
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What did we do 


with Miss Hiddens 


money? 


1. In 1949 Miss Hidden bought 100 shares 
of Union Oil stock. Last year she in- 
vested in 80 more shares, bringing her 
total to 130, which is our shareowner’s 
average. By these purchases, Miss 
Hidden became one of the millions of 
American capitalists who own stock in 
American corporations. What did we do. 
with her money? 


—_-—z 





2. Like the amounts entrusted to us by 
our 40,301 other shareowners (half of 
whom are women), Miss Hidden’s money 
has gone mainly into new ‘‘tools’’ for 
our business — things like drilling rigs, 
pipe lines, refinery equipment, and into 
our research laboratories and the work 
we do in developing new wells. All these 
things take money. 





3. Because we put Miss Hidden’s money 
to work in these productive ways, we 
were able, under the American system 
of free enterprise, to earn something 
with it. That is, we made a profit. Miss 
Hidden participated in this profit, along 
with our other shareowners. In 1952 she 
received dividends amounting to $260. 
She could sell her stock at any time, but 
chooses to remain a part owner of our 
business. 


4. This example shows how most Amer- 
ican industry is financed today. It also 
illustrates one of the great and fortunate 
facts of our economic system. In invest- 
ing with us, Miss Hidden is of course 
considering her own personal interests. 
But at the same time she is helping in 


Miss Elizabeth Hidden 

lives in Redlands, California, 
and is a Professor of Education 
at the University of Redlands. 


the vital development of U.S. oil re- 
sources, the expansion of refining facili- 
ties, the making of new jobs, the in- 
crease of worker income, and the crea- 
tion of more and better petroleum prod- 
ucts for everyone. She is contributing to 
a higher standard of living and to a 
stronger America. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of 
Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a 
discussion of how and why American 
business functions. We hope you'll feel 
free to send in any suggestions or criti- 
cisms you have to offer. Write: The Presi- 
dent, Union Oil Company, Union Oil 
Building, Los Angeles 17, California. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 














shrunk considerably, and this leads to the progressive con- 
traction of the capitalist market. Selling conditions in that 
market have deteriorated, and are deteriorating still further. 

The results of the Second World War have not been the 
same for all the capitalist countries, and this has produced 
important changes in the economic relations between them. 
The prolonged hostilities, the losses in man power and the 
material damage incurred undermined the economy of many 
of the belligerent countries. This applies primarily to Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. The economy of France, Holland, 
Belgium and several other countries also suffered consider- 
ably. Britain was very seriously weakened. 

The United States made immense profits out of the war; 
the American billionaires strengthened their economic posi- 
tions. Nevertheless, the United States failed to achieve its 
aim, failed to establish the domination of American capital 
over the world. market. The United States thought that after 
Germany and Japan had been knocked out it would be able 
to increase production four or five times; but it only doubled 
production and is now sliding into an economic crisis. It is a fact 
that at the present time there are no less than three million 
fully unemployed in the United States and even more semi-em- 
ployed. Mass workers’ strikes are still further complicating 
things for the United States billionaires. And this is due to the 
fact that, through the fault of ruling circles of the United States, 
the industry of that country has been deprived of such markets 
as the U.S.S.R., China and the Furopean People’s Democracies. 

American imperialism is acung today not only as an in- 
ternational exploiter and enslaver of nations, but also as a 
force that is disrupting the economies of the other capitalist 
countries. After the war, United States monopoly capital, 
taking advantage of the weakness of its competitors, seized a 
large part of the world capitalist market. It is wrecking the 
historically established multilateral economic ties between the 
capitalist countries and replacing them by unilateral ties be- 
tween these countries and the United States. Boosting their 
exports through the most unscrupulous dumping, while at the 
same time closing their home market to foreign goods, with 
the result that the American people are being strangled by 
high prices, the American monopolies are more and more dis- 
locating the world capitalist market. American imperialism is 
preventing the West-European countries from receiving food 
products from their former markets in Eastern Europe, to 
which they had always exported large quantities of manu- 
factured goods in exchange for food and raw materials. 

The economic policy pursued by American imperialism 
was bound to aggravate the antagonisms between the U.S. 
and the other capitalist countries. The antagonisms between 
the U.S. and Britain remain the chief antagonisms, and they 
are taking the form of open struggle between the American 
and British monopolies for sources of oil, rubber, nonferrous 
and rare metals, sulphur, wool and for commodity markets. 

To this must be added the extremely acute antagonisms 
between the U.S. and Japan, between the U.S. and Italy, and 
between the U.S. and Western Germany, countries which are 
living under the occupation yoke of the U.S. dictators. It 
would be naive to think that these vanquished countries will 
consent to live forever under the heel of the American occu- 
pants. It would be foolish to think that they will not try in 
one way or another to throw off the oppression of the U.S. in 
order to live free and independent lives. 

As American capitalism, on the pretext of rendering “aid” in 
the shape of credits, penetrates the economies of Britain, France 
and Italy, seizes raw materials and markets in the British and 
French colonies, the antagonisms between the U.S. and Brit- 
ain and between the U. and France become more acute, and 
will become still more acute in the future. Britain, and follow- 
ing it, France and the other capitalist countries, are trying 
to break away from their subjection to the U.S. in order to 
win an independent position and high profits for themselves. 
The British capitalists are already waging a stubborn struggle 
against American domination in international trade. 
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The economic difficulties in which the capitalist countries 
found themselves after the war were aggravated by the fact 
that the imperialists themselves cut off their access to the 
world democratic market. The United States has reduced 
trade with the Soviet Union and the European People’s 
Democracies almost to zero, and has cut off trade with China, 
It has virtually prohibited not only the vanquished countries 
(Japan, Western Germany and Italy), but also Britain, 
France, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Belgium and _ other 
capitalist countries from selling and buying goods in the 
markets of the countries in the democratic camp. In 195] 
United States trade with the countries now in the democratic 
camp was only one tenth of the 1937 figure; Britain’s trade 
with these countries dropped to one sixth and that of France 
to less than one fourth. 

The United States, and also Britain and France, subjected 
the U.S.S.R., China and the European People’s Democracies 
to an economic “blockade,” thinking thereby to strangle them. 
But the new democratic world market was not strangled; on 
the contrary, it grew stronger. The upshot was that the im- 
perialists merely struck a serious blow at their own exports 
and still further aggravated the contradictions between the 
productive potentialities of their industry and the possibility 
of marketing its products. 

All this signifies that the capitalist economy is now afflicted 
with still more profound contradictions, and that the world 
system of capitalist economy as a whole has become much 
narrower, weaker and still more unstable than before the war. 

Aware of these economic difficulties, the United States 
capitalists are trying to get over them by the war in Korea, 
the armaments drive, and militarization of industry. 

Unleashing a reactionary war against the Korean people 
and whipping up war hysteria against the democratic camp, 
the United States, British and French imperialists have con- 
verted their economies to war purposes, and have increased 
economic militarization and the armaments drive in their 
countries to enormous proportions. At present an ever-grow- 
ing share of their industrial output is being used for war 
supplies. War contracts play a decisive part in the basic in- 
dustries of the United States and of the other capitalist 
countries. Direct and indirect expenditure on armaments 
constitutes a steadily increasing share of the budgets of the 
capitalist states. In the United States, direct war expendi- 
ture increased from $1,000 million in the 1937-38 fiscal year 
to $58,200 million in 1952-53; today such expenditure ac- 
counts for 74 per cent of the total budget, compared with 14 
per cent in 1937-38. In Britain, war expenditure during the 
same period rose from £197 million to £1,634 million, and now 
accounts for 34 per cent of the total budget, compared with 
17 per cent before the war. In France, war expenditure now 
makes up nearly 40 per cent of the total budget. 

This unprecedented growth of war expenditure leads to 
continuously mounting taxation and constantly increasing 
inflationary emissions of paper money. The war and the 
policy of America’s ruling circles have drastically weakened 
the entire financial system of the capitalist countries, and it 
is being weakened more and more all the time. Money has 
depreciated to an unprecedented degree. According to official 
and obviously doctored figures the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar in 1951 was only 43 per cent of that of 1939; the purchas- 
ing power of the pound sterling was 32 per cent, of the French 
franc 3.8 per cent, and of the Italian lira less than 2 per cent. 

By converting their economies to war purposes the United 
States and other capitalist countries have been able for a 
time to raise their industrial production. The bourgeois 
economists are trying to advance this as proof that big war 
contracts are capable of maintaining “business activity” at a 
high level forever. Reality, however, refutes these assertions. 
Today, in the third year of the intensified militarization of 
capitalist economy, the fatal consequences of this militariza- 
tion are becoming more and more evident. The war-infla- 
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tion factors, while causing a temporary boom, have given rise 
to a lopsided war development of the economy of the capital- 
jst countries. An ever-increasing part of finished goods and 
raw materials is being absorbed by unproductive war con- 
sumption, or is frozen in the shape of vast strategic stockpiles. 
At the same time the militarization of economy leads to the 
squeezing of money out of the population by higher taxes. 
All this transforms the budgets of the capitalist countries into 
ameans by which the billionaires can rob the people; it greatly 
reduces the purchasing capacity of the population, decreases 
the demand for the products of industry and agriculture, leads 
to a sharp reduction of civilian production and creates the 
conditions for the advent of an acute economic crisis. 

The militarization of the national economy does not re- 
move, but, on the contrary, widens the gap between produc- 
tion potentialities and the declining effective demand of the 
population, which the ruling upper circles in the capitalist 
countries are reducing to the extreme minimum. This causes 
progressive contraction of the capitalist market. Thus, the 
expansion of war production inevitably leads to the maturing 
of a new profound economic crisis. 

The armaments drive imposes an exceptionally heavy bur- 
den on the economy of the U.S. satellites. After launching war 
in Korea, the U. S. increased its pressure on the West-European 
states, demanding of them more thorough conversion of in- 
dustry to war purposes, the assignment of excessive sums for 
war preparations, and depriving the civilian industries in 
these countries of necessary raw and other materials. Ameri- 
can imperialism has completely thrown off the mask of “re- 
habilitator” of the economy of the capitalist countries. Ameri- 
can “aid” is now granted only for armaments and for the 
preparation of a new war. The armaments drive in which the 
rulers of Britain, France, Italy, Western Germany, Belgium, 
Norway and other capitalist countries are now engaged in 
obedience to the dictates of the American monopolies is wreck- 
ing the economy of these countries and driving them to disaster. 

The billionaires, who have imposed their domination upon 
the bourgeois state and are dictating to it the policy of pre- 
paring a new war and of piling up armaments, are today 
making colossal profits. For the billionaires, primarily for the 
monopolies and billionaires of the U.S., the armaments drive 
has become a source of unprecedented wealth. Even accord- 
ing to understated official figures, the profits of the capitalist 
monopolies of the U.S. rose from 3.3 billion dollars in 1938 
to 42.9 billion dollars in 1951, i.e., a thirteenfold increase. 
Huge profits are being made by the British monopoly money- 
bags, and also by the capitalist monopolies in France, Italy, 
Japan and other countries, in spite of the fact that the econ- 
omies of these countries are in a state of prolonged stagnation. 

At the same time militarization has led to a sharp deteriora- 
tion of the conditions of life of the masses. Increased taxation, 
the rise in the price of consumer goods and inflation have 
intensified both the relative and absolute impoverishment of 
the working people. In the United States, the direct taxes 
imposed upon the population in the present fiscal year are 
mere than twelve times higher than in the 1937-38 fiscal year, 
even after allowance is made for currency depreciation. In the 
West-European countries, where the burden of taxation was 
very considerable even before the Second World War, taxes 
have increased as follows: Britain 100 per cent, France 160 
per cent, and Italy 50 per cent. 

Even the obviously understated official cost of living and 
retail price indices testify to a continuous rise in living costs, 
which became particularly accentuated after the United 
States launched its aggression in Korea. Under these conditions, 
the policy of “freezing” wages carried out by the capitalists 
with the assistance of the Right-wing Socialists and the re- 
actionary trade union leaders has resulted in a sharp drop in 
the real wages of industrial and office workers. In France and 
in Italy, real wages of workers in 1952 are less than half of 
prewar; in Britain they are 20 per cent below prewar. 
In the United States, according to figures published by 
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the United Electrical Workers’ Union, the cost of living 
has risen nearly threefold compared with 1939. In spite of 
the growth of war production, there is an increase in the 
number of unemployed and semi-unemployed in the capitalist 
countries. In Italy and in Western Germany, unemployment 
is above the level of the severest years of the world economic 
crisis of 1929-33. In Italy there are over two million fully un- 
employed and an even larger number of semi-unemployed. 
In Western Germany there are nearly three million fully and 
semi-unemployed; in Japan the figure is about ten million. 
In the United States there are not less than three million fully 
unemployed and ten million semi-unemployed. Unemploy- 
ment is growing in Britain, where the number of unemployed 
already exceeds half a million. In a small country like 
Belgium there are over 300,000 unemployed. 

The increasing deterioration of the material conditions of 
broad strata of the population due to the armaments race is 
causing mounting resentment among the masses and _ in- 
tensifying their struggle against depression of living standards 
and the entire policy of engineering another war. The class 
antagonisms between the imperialist bourgeoisie, on the one 
hand, and the working class and all working people, on the 
other, are becoming more and more acute. The strike wave 
is spreading more and more widely throughout the capitalist 
world. 

The position of the world capitalist system is now becoming 
increasingly difficult owing to the fact that, as a result of the 
war and of the new upsurge of the struggle for national 
liberation in the colonial and dependent countries, the colonial 
system of imperialism is actually disintegrating. 

A direct result of the defeat of fascist Germany and of im- 
perialist Japan was the breach of the imperialist front in 
China, Korea and Viet-Nam, where People’s Republics have 
arisen in the place of semi-colonies and colonies. The victory 
of the Chinese people has still further revolutionized the 
East and has stimulated the struggle for liberation of the 
peoples oppressed by imperialism. 

The antagonisms between the colonial powers and the 
colonies have become more acute in the postwar period. 
Britain, France, Belgium and the other colonial powers are 
trying to compensate themselves for the burdens thrust upon 
them by the militarization of their economies and United 
States expansion by intensifying the exploitation of their 
colonies. At the same time, the American imperialists are 
penetrating the colonies and spheres of. influence of these 
colonial powers, winning positions there for themselves and 
still further increasing the exploitation of the peoples of the 
colonial and dependent countries. In the course of this strug- 
gle the American usurpers instigate plots against their British 
and French “allies” and their actions further aggravate the 
crisis of the colonial system of imperialism. The territory of 
many of the colonial and dependent countries (Egypt, Iran, 
Syria, Morocco, Tunisia and others) is being used to build 
war bases and their peoples are being cast in the role of 
“cannon fodder” in a future war. 

As a result of prolonged imperialist oppression and of sur- 
vivals of feudalism, the economy of the colonial and de- 
pendent countries, especially agriculture, is in a state of de- 
cline. Tens of millions of people in India, Indonesia, Iran and 
in Africa are living in a state of constant hunger and vast num- 
bers of people have actually died of starvation. The rapacious 
exploitation of the colonial and dependent countries by the 
imperialist powers is retarding the development of the produc- 
tive forces of these countries; the purchasing capacity of the 
population is extremely low, and the market for manufactured 
goods is shrinking. All this is a dead weight that is dragging 
down the economy of the capitalist world and aggravating the 
internal contradictions of the world capitalist system as a whole. 

The people of the colonies and dependencies are offering 
more and more determined resistance to the imperialist en- 
slavers. Evidence of the growing scope of the national-libera- 
tion movement is provided by the struggle of the peoples 
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of Viet-Nam, Burma, Malaya, the Philippines and Indonesia, 
and by the growth of national resistance in India, Iran, Egypt 
and in other countries. 

In the sphere of international relations too, preparation 
of another war has been the keynote of the activities of the 
ruling circles of the United States, Britain and France in 
the postwar period. 

Almost immediately after the termination of the Second 
World War the United States abandoned the agreed course 
of policy the wartime allies had pursued and which had been 
set forth in the decisions of the Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam 
conferences of the Powers. By a series of aggressive actions 
the United States aggravated the international situation and 
confronted the world with the danger of another war. 

The rulers of the United States have quite frankly for- 
mulated the aim of their aggressive course. As early as 
1945, soon after he was installed in the post of President of 
the United States, Truman said: “Victory has placed upon 
the American people the continuing burden of responsibility 
for world leadership.” Since then he and other American 
politicians have time and again repeated the United States 
claim to “world leadership.” This aim of establishing world 
domination, of subjugating all other countries, is the chief 
motive of the entire policy of the American imperialist rulers. 

The United States bosses knew, of course, that they stood 
no chance of imposing their domination over other nations by 
peaceful means. They knew from the experience of the Hit- 
lerites, who had also tried to impose their domination upon 
other countries, that it was useless even dreaming of achieving 
world dominion without recourse to force, without unleashing 
a new war. And so they decided to violate the peace, to 
prepare another war. And since the U.S.S.R. is the chief 
opponent of another war and is the main bulwark of peace, 
the men who hold sway in the U.S. came to the conclusion 
that war must be launched against the U.S.S.R. and the other 
champions of peace. And so the North-Atlantic aggressive bloc 
was formed, without the knowledge and behind the back of 
the U.S.S.R. And in order to conceal the aggressive aims of this 
bloc from the people, and to deceive the people, they pro- 
claimed it a “defensive” bloc against “communism,” against 
the Soviet Union, which, they alleged, intended to attack the 
U.S., Britain, France and the other members of the bloc. 

In pursuit of the same criminal aim American war bases 
are being established in different countries, as closely as pos- 
sible to the Soviet frontiers. 

In pursuit of the same criminal aim the ruling circles of the 
United States are remilitarizing Western Germany and Japan. 

In remilitarizing Western Germany and Japan, the ruling 
circles of the United States and their supporters are, in the 
sight of the whole world, restoring the two hotbeds of the 
Second World War, for the destruction of which the people 
shed their blood in that war. 

The American attack on the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic marked the transition of the U.S.-British bloc from 
preparation of an aggressive war to direct acts of aggression. 
The Korean people, who, in close cooperation with the valor- 
ous Chinese volunteers, are heroically defending the free- 
dom and independence of their country and resisting the vio- 
lators of the peace, enjoy the ardent sympathy of the whole 
of democratic and peace-loving mankind. 

The over-all international situation today has a number of 
specific features and pecularities, of which the following 
must be noted. 

The chief aggressive power—the United States of America 
—is vigorously impelling the other capitalist countries towards 
war, primarily the countries of the North-Atlantic bloc, and 
also the countries vanquished in the Second World War— 
Western Germany, Italy and Japan. The American bosses 
dictate to all the members of the bloc the aims of this war, 
the route it will take, what forces are to participate in it; and 
they decide all other questions connected with the prepara- 
tion of war, dictating their will to the others. 
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The rulers of the United States assert that they are inspired 
by such ideals as the creation of a “commonwealth of free 
nations.” Every now and again they declare that the United 
States, Britain, France, Turkey and Greece constitute a “com- 
monwealth of free nations,” whereas the U.S.S.R. and the 
People’s Democratic Republics, they say, are “unfree” na- 
tions. Our understanding of this is that “freedom” does exist 
in the United States, Britain, France, Turkey and the other 
capitalist countries, but not for the people; it is freedom to 
exploit and rob the people. As regards the U.S.S.R. and the 
People’s Democracies, it is true that this kind of “freedom” 
does not exist there, because in these countries freedom to 
exploit and rob the working people was abolished long ago. 
But it is this freedom that the champions of the “American 
way of life” are boasting of. 

Actually, America’s policy towards its West-European and 
other capitalist “friends” is not a democratic, but an imperial- 
ist policy. Under the flag of “anti-communism” and “defense 
of freedom” the United States is actually subjugating and rob- 
bing the old, long-established bourgeois states and their col- 
onies. As was the case with Hitler in the past, the American 
imperialists need the smoke screen of “struggle against com- 
munism” for the purpose of diverting attention from their 
actual usurpatory intentions. While pursuing an imperialist 
policy towards Britain, France and the other capitalist coun- 
tries, the United States has, to put it mildly, the immodesty to 
pose as the sincere friend of these countries. A nice friend to 
be sure! He rides on the backs of his junior partners, robs and 
enslaves them and, belaboring them fore and aft, keeps on 
saying: “let’s be friends.” By that the American moneybags 
mean: First I'll drive you and then I'll ride you. 

The once free capitalist states—Britain, France, Holland, 
Belgium and Norway—are now virtually renouncing their na- 
tional policy and are pursuing a policy dictated by the Ameri- 
can imperialists; the governments are allowing their terri- 
tories to be used as place d’armes and for the purpose of 
building American war bases, thereby jeopardizing the safety 
of their own countries in the event of hostilities. In obedience 
to the U.S. they are concluding alliances and blocs, contrary 
to the national interests of their own states. A glaring example 
of this is provided by the actions of the ruling circles of France 
who, with their own hands, are helping to rehabilitate the age- 
long bitterest enemy of France—German militarism. The Brit- 
ish political leaders, both of the Conservative and Labor per- 
suasion, have signed up for a long time as the junior partners 
of the U.S., thereby pledging themselves to pursue, not their 
own national policy, but the American policy. That policy is 
already inflicting great suffering upon the British people and 
is causing the British Empire to burst at the seams. 

British propaganda agencies continuously assert that the 
British Empire is being broken up by the Communists; but the 
ruling circles of the British Empire cannot fail to see the ob- 
vious facts which show that the British imperial possessions 
are being seized not by the Communists, but by the American 
billionaires. 

Is it the Communists and not the American billionaires 
who have seized Canada, who are seizing Australia and New 
Zealand, who are pushing Britain out of the Suez Canal zone 
and from the markets of Latin America and the Near and 
Middle East, and who are laying their hands on the oil regions 
in the possession of Britain? 

The facts show that no enemy of Britain has inflicted such 
heavy blows upon her, no enemy has taken from her part after 
part of her empire as her American “friend” is doing. That 
“friend” is in a bloc with Britain and is using British soil as 
air bases, thereby putting her in a difficult, I would say, a 
dangerous position, and yet poses as Britain’s savior from 
“Soviet communism.” 

As regards such “free” countries as Greece, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia, they have already been converted into American 
colonies, and the rulers of Yugoslavia, all the Titos, Kardeljs, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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During the past twenty years the stature of the pur- 
chasing agent has risen tremendously. This is due in 
part to the fact, that top management has come to 
realize that buying is not just a “how much” prob- 
lem, but is a management function. Today the indus- 
trial buyer is generally recognized as a vital part of 
the company team, consisting of sales, engineering, 
production, and purchasing. He sits in on planning 
sessions. Sales, for example, wants a new model, or 
even a new product. Engineering discusses the design 
features that are wanted, and contributes its own 
imagination. Production makes close estimates as to 
costs of fabricating and assem- 
bling the various parts, says 
when it should be possible to 
begin shipment, and in what 
volume. Purchasing knows 
sources of supply, how reliable 
they are, how plentiful mate- 
rials are, and what they cost. 
The company buyer may report 
that one suggested material is 
in short supply, or another is a 
bit high in price, and may rec- 
ommend a few changes with the 
object of speeding production 
without affecting quality. All 
these matters are debated by the four groups, because 
the problems of all are intimately related. 

There is another reason for the high standing of 
today’s purchasing agent. It lies in his wide business 
background. Often he has had sales experience. In 
the more technical industries, such as the chemical, 
electrical, electronic and metal fabrication businesses, 
he is also quite likely to have an engineering back- 
ground. Thus he can talk on even terms not only with 
his own people, but with salesmen and engineers from 
suppliers. He looks upon the Jatter for information 
about their materials, and learns from them by study- 
ing with them the fabrication problems in his plant. 
He may even visit the factories from which he may 
buy, in order to obtain first-hand information, and 





to cement good relations with the people to whom he 
must look for close compliance with specifications. 
In doing so, he not only protects his own interests, 
and expands his knowledge, but creates and main- 
tains good will for his company. 

The salesman for a supplier naturally makes the 
purchasing department his first objective. That has 
always been true of Revere salesmen, and still is. 
These. comments of ours about the modern purchas- 
ing man derive from our experience with him. We 
find him eager to learn all he can. When he asks 
for a bid on hundreds of thousands of pounds of, 
say brass rod or strip, he will 
quite likely tell what the metal 
is to be used for and how it 
will be fabricated. If there is 
a question in his mind or that of 
the Revere salesmen, interviews 
with engineering and production 
are arranged. This often results 
in surprising economies. In one 
instance, the buyer produced a 
blueprint and asked if the part 
could not be made more eco- 
nomically from an extruded 
shape, to reduce machining and 
scrap. It could, and now is, at a 
substantial saving. In another case, the purchasing 
agent said he felt he had to stock too many different 
sizes and gauges, many of them differing only slightly. 
The Revere Technical Advisory Service studied the 
matter, and made recommendations for standardiza- 
tion that cut the inventory by about 30%. 

It is perfectly clear to us that today’s purchasing 
contributes greatly to product improvement, cost 
reduction, and mass production. Thereby it favorably 
affects the national economy, and helps raise the 
standard of living and of employment. 

In its long history Revere has witnessed the indus- 
trial revolution, indeed has helped bring it about. 
We salute the purchasing agents of the United States 
for the vital part they have played. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 

Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

SEE REVERE’S “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 














Rankovices, Dijilases, Pijades and others, long ago signed up 
as American agents and are carrying out against the U.S.S.R. 
and the People’s Democracies the espionage and sabotage 
tasks set them by their American “chiefs.” 

The ruling circles of France, Italy, Britain, Western Ger- 
many and Japan have tied themselves to the war chariot of 
American imperialism and are abandoning their own national, 
independent foreign policy. True, the ruling top crust of these 
countries are thereby betraying the national interests of their 
countries and are testifying to their own bankruptcy. But 
they prefer to sacrifice the national interests of their countries 
in the hope of receiving the assistance of their trans-Atlantic 
imperialist patrons against their peoples, whom they fear 
more than bondage to alien imperialists. 

Direct responsibility for this anti-national policy of the 
ruling circles is borne also by the Right-wing Social-Demo- 
crats, primarily by the leaders of the British Labor Party, the 
French Socialist Party and the Social-Democratic Party of 
Western Germany. The Right-wing Socialists in Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, Finland, Austria and other countries are follow- 
ing in the footsteps of their colleagues, and during the entire 
period since the termination of the Second World War have 
been furiously fighting the popular forces of peace and democ- 
racy. In addition to their old role of servitors of their respective 
national bourgeoisie, the present-day Right-wing Social-Demo- 
crats have assumed the role of agents of foreign, American, im- 
perialism, and are performing its dirtiest assignments in the pre- 
paration of war and in the struggle against their own peoples. 

A distinguishing feature of the strategy of American im- 
perialism is that the U.S. policvmakers build their war plans 
on the use of foreign territories and foreign armies, primarily 
West-German and Japanese, but also British, French and 
Italian—on the use of other peoples who, according to the 
designs of the American strategists, are to serve as blind tools 
and cannon fodder for winning world domination for the 
American monopolists. 

But already the more sober-minded and progressive poli- 
ticians in the European and other capitalist countries, those 
who are not blinded by anti-Soviet enmity, distinctly see the 
abyss into which the reckless American adventurers are drag- 
ging them; and they are beginning to come out against war. 
It is to be supposed that in the countries which are being con- 
demned to the role of obedient pawns of the American dic- 
tators genuine democratic and peace forces will be found who 
will pursue an independent peace policy and find a way out 
of the impasse into which the American dictators have driven 
them. If they take this new path, European and other countries 
will meet with the complete understanding on the part of all 
the peace-loving countries. 

In the endeavour to mask their policy of conquest, the rul- 
ing circles of the United States are trying to make it appear 
that the so-called “cold war” against the democratic camp is 
a peaceful defensive policy, and are intimidating their people 
with the nonexistent danger of an attack by the U.S.S.R. 
The masking of aggressive plans, and of,the hostilities already 
being conducted, with demagogic peace phraseology by the 
bosses of the Atlantic bloc is a characteristic feature of their 
policy. The fact is that it is not so easy nowadays to rouse the 
peoples, who only recently experienced all the hardships of a 
sanguinary war, for a new war, for a war against the peace- 
loving peoples. Hence the efforts of the aggressive Atlantic 
wolf to parade in sheep’s clothing. 

Under these circumstances, it would be dangerous to un- 
derrate the harm of this pharisaical peace camouflage of the 
present-day aggressors. 

Preparation for war is accompanied by an unprecedented 
bacchanalia of militarism, which has permeated the whole 
life of the peoples of the countries in the imperialist camp; it 
is accompanied by a furious reactionary onslaught on the 
working people, and by the fascisation of the entire regime in 
those countries. 

The Hitlerite imperialists, when preparing for the Second 
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World War, introduced fascism in their own country; but at 
the present time the American imperialists, in preparing for 
a new war, are introducing the brutal fascist regime, not only 
in the United States, but also in other countries, primarily 
where the forces of peace and democracy are particularly 
strong, as for example, in France, Italy and Japan. The ruling 
circles of these countries, fulfilling the shameful mission 
dictated to them by the American militarists, have launched 
war against their own people. And the American armed forces 
stationed outside of the United States are performing the func. 
tion of punitive gendarme troops. 

Today, American imperialism is acting not only as an ag- 
gressor, but also as the world gendarme, striving to strangle 
freedom wherever it can and to implant fascism. 

But already this world gendarme is meeting with the 
mounting hatred and resistance of the oppressed peoples. 

All this is evidence of weakening imperialist positions and 
is greatly aggravating the struggle within the imperialist camp 
between the forces of fascist reaction and the democratic 
forces of the peoples in the imperialist countries. Such a 
situation is fraught with very grave consequences for the 
warmongers. 

In view of the growing danger of war a popular movement 
in defense of peace is developing; anti-war coalitions are be- 
ing formed of different classes and social strata interested in 
easing international tension and in averting another world 
war. All the efforts of the warmongers to paint this non- 
partisan, peaceful, democratic movement as a party movement, 
as a communist movement are in vain. The fact that 500 mil- 
lion people signed the Stockholm Appeal and that over 600 
million signed the Appeal for a Pact of Peace between the five 
Great Powers is the best refutation of this assertion of the 
warmongers and proof of the colossal dimensions of this non- 
partisan, democratic movement in defense of peace. This 
peace movement does not set itself the object of abolishing 
capitalism, for it is not a socialist, but a democratic movement of 
hundreds of millions of people. The peace supporters advance 
demands and proposals designed to facilitate the maintenance 
of peace, the averting of another war. Under the present his- 
torical conditions, the:achievement of this object would be a 
tremendous victory for the cause of democracy and peace. 

The present relation of forces between the camp of im- 
perialism and war and the camp of democracy and peace 
makes this prospect quite real. For the first time in history 
there is a mighty and united camp of peace-loving states. The 
working class in the capitalist countries is now more organized, 
and powerful democratic international organizations of work- 
ers, peasants, women and the youth have been formed. The 
Communist Parties, which are waging a heroic struggle for 
peace, have gained in scope and strength. 

The peoples of all countries are vitally interested in the 
struggle against the danger of another war, and this applies 
also to the broad masses in the United States, for in the event 
of war they will suffer no less than the population of other 
countries. The war in Korea, despite the enormous preponder- 
ance of American armaments, has already cost the American 
people hundreds of thousands of killed and wounded. It is 
easy to realize what colossal sacrifice the American people 
will have to bear if the bloated financial tycoons in the United 
States hurl them into a war against the peace-loving nations. 

The task now is to enhance still further the activity of the 
popular masses, to strengthen the organization of the peace 
supporters, tirelessly to expose the warmongers and to prevent 
them from enmeshing the people in a web of lies. Curb and 
isolate the adventurers in the camp of the imperialist aggres- 
sors, who, for the sake of their profits, are trying to draw the 
peoples into a holocaust—such is the chief task of the whole of 
progressive and peace-loving mankind. 


(The foregoing is from a report to the nineteenth Com- 
munist Party Congress Oct. 5, 1952, as published in English 
in Moscow.) 
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‘CHEMICALS CAN CORRODE METALS IN 12 MONTHS OR LESS. 


HOW MUCH WILL 


CORROSION 


COST YOU THIS YEAR? 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. JUST DOESN’T CORRODE. 


Nila Cen». . IF YOU SWITCH TO 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 











Unplasticized P.V.C. is a new material of construction that is highly resistant 

to most corrosive elements. In many industrial applications, it has proven to be 
superior—less expensive—than customary metals. Check carefully the advantages of 
Unplasticized P.V.C. Then, for detailed information on how this new material of 
construction can help you in your business, consult Firestone Chemical Sales Division. 





Fume Ducts, Tank Liners, Similar 
Applications—Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A is ideal for 
fume ducts and tank liners because 
it is highly resistant to moisture, 
acids, oxygen, sunlight, ageing and 
other corrosive elements. 


Firestone... 


Call at Space 48 Basic Materials Show, 


Grand Central Palace, New York, 


June 15-19 if corrosion is a problem 


in your plant or industry. 





Industrial Pipe—Naturally, piping 
extruded from Unplasticized 
P.V.C. is resistant to all types of 
corrosion. What's more, it is ex- 
tremely light weight in compari- 
son to metal...therefore easier 
and less expensive to handle. 







Versatility—Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A can be 
welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, 
milled, planed, drilled, embossed, 
rolled, cemented. It is easily 
worked on conventional metal 
and wood working equipment. 


How does this new material of 
construction fit into your picture? 
Have your engineers consult 
the Firestone Chemical Sales 
Division on proper applications 
of Unplasticized P.V.C. made 
from Exon 402-A...or write: 


...Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. Ni 


x 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Division of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


IMPORTANT: Firestone supplies EXon 402-A only. This resin is used by many of America’s leading fabricators of Unplasticized P.V.C. end-products 








Credit losses represent 
Capital and its earning 


power Gone Forever 


As Ever INCREASING group of manufacturers, wholesalers 
and service organizations are transforming customers’ 
PROMISES to pay into a GUARANTEE that they will be paid. 


NEW BOOK tells 12 important ways 
AMERICAN CrepiT INSURANCE con- 


£ carpi PNSURANCH 
ic 


tributes to sound business manage- 
| anes conrems ment. We'd like to mail you a copy. 
Phone our office in your city or 
write American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, First 
National Bank Building, Baltimore 
2, Md. Just say, “Send me book 
offered in U. S. News & World 
Report.” 





1 AMERICAN 
Credit Insurance is a Credit Tool ... it is Crepit INDEMNITY 


NEVER a substitute for a Credit Department. COMPANY 


te oF New York s 





Protect your CAPITAL...Insure your RECEIVABLES 


merican Credit Insurance 
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CREAM FOR THEIR | 
STRAWBERRIES 


LONDON-The Englishman is more 
nearly himself again at the dining table. 
For the first time since 1940-13 long 
years ago—breakfast is becoming a meal 
to enjoy. 

The trend started last autumn when 
tea was released from controls. It then 
became possible to have a second cup of 
tea to brighten the mornings during one 
of the worst winters in modern times. 

Lately the trend away from austerity 
has extended to solid foods. Todav an 
Englishman can have up to 5 ounces of 
bacon a week. Ham is freely available. 
And the best news of all to many British 
families: Butchers are now free to sell 
sausages filled with beef or pork rather 
than something that tasted like sawdust. 
The ersatz sausage of wartime is gone- 
forever, Englishmen hope. 

Eggs back. In a few days, eggs are to 
be exempt from rationing. Instead of 
Government rationing the eggs produced 
under Government subsidy, price will 
do the rationing. Prices may vary from 
60 cents to a dollar a dozen, but, at 
least, eggs will be available. 

By the summer, the Government 
promises that cream, fresh or canned, 
will be on sale without controls for at 
least four months. This means there will 
be cream for the strawberry season, in- 
cluding cream in Devonshire’s clotted 
style. 

After the wheat harvest, white bread 
is to return to British tables. A loaf of 
white bread weighing 1% pounds will 
sell for the equivalent of 11 cents, 3 
cents more than the present subsidized 
loaf that is not white. 

The Englishman, in view of these 
changes, may feel somewhat better about 
the future. The householder who can be- 
gin the day with strawberries and cream 
and a thick cut of ham, with two eggs 
on the side, is likely to be quite a dif- 
ferent figure from the reluctant riser who 
last summer got out of bed to face por- 
ridge, a miscroscopic sliver of bacon, 
fried bread and perhaps one egg a week. 

More cars. There is other encourage- 
ment for the head of the family. He 
now has a reasonable chance of buying 
an automobile. While he may still have 
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to wait a while for the most  opular 
models, he can buy either a new or a 
ysed car, assuming he can pay the price. 
He can also stop at his filling station now 
and get a choice of different grades and 
prands of gasoline, something he hasn't 
been able to do for years. 

For the Englishman who has his lunch 
at a restaurant, things are looking up, 
too. If it’s a business lunch on an expense 
account, there will be more food and 
more variety than in the past. 

Not that there are no traces of aus- 
terity lingering in Great Britain. At the 
tobacco shop you still have to pay the 
equivalent of 50 cents for a pack of ciga- 
rettes, with 30 of the 50 cents going 
for taxes. Really good Havana cigars 
cost $1.50 per cigar, or more than all 
but a few can afford. 

Prices up. But it’s the British house- 
wife who is still most conscious of the 
remaining realities of austerity. She has 
to remind the family that rationed meat 
for dinner is still limited to a couple of 
matchbox chops per person, or, alterna- 





—United Press 


HAM! PORK! BEEF! 
..+MO more ersatz sausage — ~ 


tively, a roast once a week. And, at that, 
the price of nearly every staple grocery 
item is up. 

If the business executive complains 
about a dinner below the standard of his 
hearty breakfast and expense-account 
lunch, his wife can remind him he is 
lucky. She can point to plenty of statis- 
tics showing that the average Briton, the 
manual worker especially, simply can’t 
afford the wider variety of food now in 
the stores. 

Or, if the husband begins to talk about 
the lavish entertaining he plans during 
the Coronation season in June, when 
Queen Elizabeth II is to be crowned, the 
wife has a handy answer in the chilly, 
sparse prose of the Ministry of Food: 

“To help with private entertaining in 
the home a special bonus of 1 pound of 
sugar and a quarter pound of margarine 
will be distributed during the Corona- 
tion period.” 


MARCH 20, 1953 





The GREAT MIDWEST... 


RICH IN NEW WEALTH 
FROM FERTILE FARMS 


Supremacy of the Great Midwest as 
America’s foremost producer of 
Agricultural Wealth was high-lighted 
once more in 1952 by figures 

from the United States 

Department of Agriculture. 

Riches from Fertile Farms last year 
gave another big boost to the 
Midwest’s growing importance as a 
Consuming Market and an ideal 
location, from every point of ‘ 
view, for Business and Industry. 4% 


The M.& ST.L. 


SERVES FOUR RICH FARM STATES 


In 1952, the Four Great States served by the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway harvested 
half of each of four major crops of the nation. 
lowa, Illinois, Minnesota and South 
Dakota produced 1,584,836,000 bushels or 
48% of the second largest Corn crop in 
history; 639,389,000 bushels or 51% of the 
Oats; 145,935,000 bushels or 50% of the 
Soybeans; 15,160,000 bushels or 49% of the 
Flaxseed. Their crop of 22,279,000 

tons was 21% of all the Hay. 

Iowa alone produced 697,792,000 bushels 

of Corn, the greatest crop ever harvested by 

F any State. The four States as always grew vast 
quantities of other cash and feed crops, led 
the country in hog production and 

ranked high in cattle and poultry. 

For transportation of grains and other 
crops and of foods and feeds made from them, 
the M. & St. L. provides, as it has for 81 Years, 


— ~~ Fast Dependable Freight Service 


7e MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS 2edtway 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN KEY CITIES OF THE MIDWEST AND THE UNITED STATES 
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Time was when America couldn’t defend itself, 
wasn’t ready to make the planes it takes to fight 
a global war—or win a global peace. 


Time was when maneuvers were staged with 
broomsticks as guns, cardboard boxes as tanks, 
and battered training planes as air support: 


True not so long ago. But not true in 1953. 


Not with “Ready” Rooms like that at Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation—three and a half million 
square feet of aeronautical production space plus 
engineering skills—a vast storehouse of manufac- 
turing knowledge and technical ability that can 
be turned quickly to serve any new demand of 
the aviation industry. 


Out of this ability comes a long-time record for 
designing, tooling and producing all types of 
components, from tiny radar antenna covers for 
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lbday’s jet fighters and bombers to complete air- 
waft and airships—a performance record that 
goes back to 1910. 


ply, with more than ten thousand workers, 

vodyear Aircraft Corporation not only designs For 43 years-Goodyear has been and brakes; fuel tanks, plastic cano- 
ind builds its own aeronautical products, but America’s most versatile aircraft pies, electrically-transparent lam- 
erves as well scores of other prime contractors manufacturer. Builders of nonrigid  inates, radar and many other types of 


throughout the defense industries. airships (blimps), dirigibles; com- _ aviation components used on military 
plete airplanes, aircraft components, and commercial aircraft. 


Here indeed is air support of the finest kind: Cross-Wind Landing Wheels; wheels 
Ready” Room—1953. 
PROUD OF ITS PART IN AVIATION’S 50 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


bodyear Aircraft Corporation, Akron 15, Ohio. 




































Producing arms for both Korea and Ev- 
rope is causing a severe strain—how should 
America meet it? How much shall be spent 
building up an arms industry in European 
plants? How long are American troops ex- 
pected to stay in Europe? These and other 
questions are coming to the fore as Ameri- 
cans re-examine the problem of arming 
Europe. 

Tracy Voorhees, formerly Under Secretary 
of the Army, was sent to Europe with Maj. 
Gen. William J. Donovan, formerly the head 
of the U. S. Office of Strategic Services, by 
a group of 50 citizens who organized them- 
selves two years ago to study the problems 
of the defense of the United States. The 
chairman of the group was J. B. Conant, 
who recently was made High Commissioner 
to Germany. 





Q What was the main function you had overseas, 
Mr. Voorhees? 

A We went over to Europe to see, as nearly as we 
could, what the actual status of the Mutual Security 
Program was, whether it was working, how much it 
would cost to make it work, and to try to form some 
idea of what should be done about it. 

Q So that in totality you were looking at a military 
estimate of the number of divisions needed for the 
defense of Europe and what the United States should 
do toward supplying and financing them? 

A What the United States should do in its own 
interest; what was the sound thing for a group of 
private citizens, as we are, who are deeply interested 
in defense, to recommend to an incoming Admin- 
istration as to what needed to be done. 

Q From the standpoint of supply? 

A From the standpoint of the defense of the United 
States, and supply therefore naturally came into it. 
You would have to assume that a certain amount of 
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=with TRACY S. VOORHEE 


Former Under Secretary of the Army 


SHALL AMERICA BUILD 
ARMS INDUSTRY IN EUROPE? 


Mr. Voorhees was invited to the confer- 
ence room of U. S. News & World Report to 
explain the main features of his observa- 
tions in Europe as to methods of military 
procurement and the way in which the 
foreign-aid program is related to American 
defense. 

On returning from overseas, Messrs. Voor- 
hees and Donovan conferred with President 
Eisenhower, Secretary of State Dulles and 
Harold Stassen, Mutual Security Adminis- 
trator, who has organized several ‘‘evalua- 
tion teams” comprising a total of 55 Ameri- 
cans who in the near future will visit all the 
different countries affected by the Ameri- 
can foreign-aid program. Mr. Voorhees's 
views are, therefore, in the nature of a pre- 
liminary survey of the problems that will 
confront the evaluation teams sent abroad. 





divisions and other things are necessary, and that the 
United States, under a new Administration, was going 
to have to take certain steps, either to make the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization a success or do some- 
thing else for our defense. 

Q What steps, for instance? 

A We thought that the first thing that was cleat 
was that, if NATO is going to succeed, it will have to 
have a much stronger leadership and policy on the 


part of the United States than had existed in Wash- 


ington in recent months. 

Q What do you mean, military leadership? 

A No! I'd say political leadership in the sense of 4 
firm policy by the United States. 

Q More to say about it? 

A I would think it requires more confidence on tht 
Europeans’ part as to the firmness of the position of 
the United States to make a real success of it; o 
course, if—and only if—the Europeans themselves do 
their part. 
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Korea’‘s Impact on Production ... Why Ammunition 


Is Short ... U.S. Troops in Europe Indefinitely? 


Q But can we do that? Isn’t that the cart before the 
horse? Can we give them confidence unless they show 
some? 

A I think it’s a two-way street. We are looked to 
by them for leadership and we haven’t done too well 
ourselves in providing it. For one thing, we are way 
behind, as everyone knows, in our deliveries of mili- 
tary equipment over there. 

Q That is still true? 

A Yes, that is still true. We have gone into this 
Korean war, for instance, without either any budget- 
ary or production plan for it. It was assumed budget- 
wise, and therefore productionwise, that the Korean 
war would end by July 1, 1951. But the war got rather 
obstinate and temperamental and declined to end, so 
they extended its life to July 1, 1952. The war was still 
stubborn, so its lease of life was extended by the U.S. 
planners until July 1, 1953. That was, I believe, one 
reason for this cutback which was made in U.S. pro- 
duction announced early last December. The net re- 
sult has been that the Korean war remains alive and 
hungry for military equipment and supplies, and that 
we have just kept taking things that were produced 
for Europe and have shipped them to Korea. 

And nobody can criticize our military people for 
doing that when our fighting men in Korea were short 
of these arms. But we can.criticize the failure to plan 
to carry on a war we are already in, so that our men 
will have the equipment and supplies to fight it. There 
is certainly high support for such a statement since 
President Eisenhower came back from Korea and 
made a general reference to shortages of some supplies 
over there that would have to be corrected. But the 
shortage, it seems to me, was not due to the Army’s 
failure to buy what was needed, but to the Budget Bu- 
reau’s decision not to let the Army budget and procure 
on a scale which would see the Korean war through 
without diverting to Korea equipment and supplies 
produced for our Allies in Europe. 


Arms Shortage 6n Formosa 

Q Then, too, there’s Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa 
complaining that he hasn’t even ammunition for his 
ties. They are permitted three rounds a week for 
use on Formosa— 

A Well, we have the capacity for any amount of 
Production in the United States. We’ve been fighting 
a war in Korea for two years and a half. And we’re 
a country that could outproduce the world. Yet short- 
ages still exist in Korea and in NATO. 


MARCH 20, 1952 
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TRACY S. VOORHEES 


Q Now, why is that? Why would that happen? 
Where is all this 60 billion dollars going? 

A The bulk of it is not spent. I would guess that 
some 70 billion dollars appropriated for defense pur- 
poses remains unspent. 

Q Why isn’t it spent? 

A There are various reasons. For one thing, as to 
Mutual Security funds, we have placed virtually all 
of the contracts for this military-aid program in this 
country until the last nine months. We did not use 
European and British production capabilities. We 
were very slow to get them moving. In contracts in 
this country for defense equipment there have been 
various cutbacks, “stretch-outs,” and so on. So that 
things simply haven’t moved fast enough. 

Q Whose responsibility was that? Secretary of De- 
fense? Chief of Staff? 

A No, I think it was a basic Government policy that 
was wrong—a policy of partial, restricted, limited effort 
which went right straight through our Government. 
The Budget Bureau, which presumably had the Presi- 
dent’s approval, took this position about not budgeting 


(Continued on next page) 













for a possible or probable continuance of the Korean 
war. Then it was unpopular to deprive the American 
consumer public of anything, so we went right on 
manufacturing automobiles, refrigerators and every- 
thing else, instead of manufacturing these things we 
needed to fight with in Korea and to create a real 
defense in Europe. 

As I see it, it is the policy of “too little and too late” 
that was wrong. The point is that we have been at war 
for two and a half years and have this big Russian 
military threat hanging over Europe, and so threaten- 
ing us also. And we are the one country in the world 
that can certainly succeed in production, but we just 
haven’t done it fast enough. 

Q And now we are going to cut the military pro- 
duction even further, aren’t we? 

A That’s what I mean. Just take our situation in 
what we are supposed to supply to Europe: The esti- 
mate which the Secretary of Defense made last June 
as to what would be spent over the next year, up to 
June 30, 1953, for military aid—and I treat expendi- 
ture and delivery as approximately the same, and 
both as distinguished from merely making contracts— 
will prove wrong by almost 4% billion dollars. In 
other words, the amount of military equipment that 
will be delivered up to the end of this fiscal year next 
June will be some 4% billion less than it was 
planned last June to deliver. And this was not due to 
lack of appropriated funds but to failure to use them, 
or to the need to divert the production to Korea or 
elsewhere. 


How U. S. Aided Europe 

Q Going back to the European defense program, 
just what angle of it were you concentrating on over 
there? The military made the estimate of what was 
necessary, then what was the problem you were inter- 
ested in? 

A The question was how to make the program suc- 
ceed. We had had first the Marshall Plan, which was 
entirely economic aid. It did not deal with aiding these 
countries to defend themselves militarily. Then we 
had, after the Atlantic Pact of 1949 a very small mili- 
tary-aid program. We apppropriated a billion dollars, 
and it was largely used to pay the Army and Air Force 
for equipment and planes to be delivered over there 
from stock already on hand, and new equipment was 
delivered to the Army and the Air Force in place 
of that. 

Then, just two years ago, after the Chinese got into 
the Korean war, you remember that General Marshall, 
who was then Seceretary of Defense, came out with 
the present Mutual Security Program. He asked for 
8¥/, billion dollars for the first year and estimated that 
a total of roughly 25 billion would be required alto- 
gether. Of this, about one half has been appropriated 
over the past two years. 







. « « ‘We just haven’t produced fast enough’ 





Now, this program was divided up into military aid, 
which largely meant military items from the United 
States, and-a smaller part of it, but nevertheless a 
pretty substantial segment, was what they then called 
economic aid, and later called “defense support.”’ One 
question we were trying to find the answer to was 
whether it wasn’t possible to do this thing from now on 
largely without that economic aid or “defense sup- 
port”; that is, without grants; really to make it “trade, 
not aid.” 


Providing Adequate Help 

Q Do which thing? 

A To provide adequate assistance so that they 
could set up the European forces, but to do so without 
continuing these U. S. grants, and do it instead on 
the basis of our placing contracts over there instead 
of placing them almost all here, thereby getting the 
things that are really needed and getting them earlier; 
also enabling these people to earn the dollars which we 
would probably otherwise have to give them, and 
furthermore establishing a production base over there 
so that if the armies had to fight, the kind of things 
they would need for the first six to nine months could 
be produced right over there. 

Q What things would this include? 

A Ammunition, tanks, replacement parts, and so 
forth. 

Q What do the military say as to the wisdom of 
having these things produced in places that could be 
bombed by the enemy? 

A The military people have no dispute on the gen- 
eral principle that we should place contracts over there 
of very substantial amounts for military items, partic- 
ularly the kind of supplies they will need to keep going 
during the first six to nine months of fighting. Our 
military would retain control of letting those con- 
tracts, and they can determine what are proper areas 
in which to place them. For example, is it desirable to 
manufacture airplanes in Italy, or should you manu- 
facture them only in England? Where should there be 
production of ammuniticn? Those things would be 
determined by our military men. They would have to 
balance the risks, first, that the plants might be bombed 
and, on the other hand, that if those armies are in 
actual battle, we could not bring all their supplies over 
from the United States. This is because, for example, 
of the submarine problem and, also because the needs 
of U.S. forces will unquestionably in such an event 
pre-empt U.S. production. I don’t think there is any 
dispute between military opinion and any other that 
a production base in Europe is necessary. 

Q Didn’t Europe have an arms industry of its own 
in the past? France and Germany had to supply theit 
large armies. Why aren't they able to do that now? 

A I think the total that each nation contributes to 


(Continued on page 68) 
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We can make our highways SAFE 


Highway safety depends on three factors: vehicle, driver, road. Vehicle and driver 
have limitations—the road need not have them. We can make our highways safe. 


First step: Make existing roads adequate and safe for today’s traffic. Strengthen 
the weak, widen the narrow. Straighten sharp curves, reduce steep grades. 


Second step: Pave all roads with the safest pavement. Of the types of pavement 
used on principal highways portland cement concrete is safer on every count. 

Concrete’s gritty texture gives tires a firm, skid-resistant grip, permitting safe, 
quick stops, wet or dry. You’ve noticed that yourself. Tests prove it. 

Concrete reflects more light. That’s a blessing at night, when most of the acci- 
dents occur. Did you ever pass from light-colored concrete to a dark pavement and 
wonder what happened to your lights? If you can’t see you can’t be safe! 

Concrete’s low crown (slope from center to edge of road) gives you better control 
at all times. And concrete has no hazardous ruts, corrugations or chuckholes. 

Through continuing laboratory and field research the 69 member companies of 
the Portland Cement Association constantly seek ways to make concrete more dura- 
ble, stronger and more economical, thereby contributing to ever safer and safer roads. 

A national organization to i d extend the 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION uses of re mage st sey en 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois ) scientific research and engineering field work 








defense—by “contributes” I mean “provides”—is a 
matter which the new Administration has to negotiate 
as a condition of our help. In other words, our people 
have got to make sure that the Europeans are doing all 
that they reasonably can, considering their budgetary 
and economic and, to some extent, their political 
situation. 

Q If we then supply aid, does that mean that we 
would have some voice in what items they would 
produce? 

A I think that we ought to have and would have 
the complete voice about the things which are pur- 
chased with our funds. 

Q Would American companies do this, or would it 
be the French and German and Italian companies? 

A The latter. I think all we need to do is for our 
armed forces, as they are doing now, to let the con- 
tracts over there in Europe. I think we need a broader 
policy directive so that the procurement officers are 
authorized to accept the United States Special Repre- 
sentative in Europe’s recommendations as to economic 
and political factors to be given weight in letting 
contracts. 

Q But, with respect to efficiency of production, we 
let a contract to some French company and the French 
company doesn’t make good, then waste all the money 
and so forth. What check do we have? 

A We have the same check that we have in the 
U.S. All of these things would be inspected by Ameri- 
can officers. We’ve got the military men over there 
now to do that inspection. Inspection doesn’t create 
any too-serious problem. 

Q What you are proposing is that we set up an arms 
industry in England, France, Germany, Italy— 

A That we increase the arms industry so as to pro- 
duce particularly the things which they would need im- 
mediately should there be fighting, during the first six 
to nine months of the fighting, so that they would have 
a production base over there for these things. 

Q Germany at one time produced arms enough to 
defeat Russia. Would you return Germany to that 
scale? 

A I think that the question of what would be pro- 
duced in Germany has got to be somewhat tempered 
by the attitude of the other nations over there— 


What Germans Could Do 


Q But the Germans could do a lot of production? 

A Of course they could, but the Germans’ produc- 
tion could fit into this plan effectively. They can pro- 
duce lots of partially finished items, and lots of things 
that are not of a highly secret nature. Take, for ex- 
ample, trucks and many other kinds of vehicles. 

Q Would the raw materials that they need be duty- 
free when they enter those countries, or would they 
have to pay tariffs on them? 

A That problem has, I believe, been worked out 





. .. ‘Production abroad would be inspected by U.S. officers’ 


now in such a way that there aren’t taxes taken by 
those countries out of anything that is shipped in with 
U. S.-aid. I think they have those agreements pretty 
well worked out. It was once a real problem, but does 
not present an issue at the present time. 

Q Do you think such a program is in the interest 
of the United States? 

A Yes, I do. I think the interest which the U. S. has 
in this program is much more fundamental than the 
problems of “offshore” procurement. Here we have 
the problem of the defense of the United States. Al- 
most every responsible military man feels that, with 
the weapons that there are and will be in the world, a 
joint defense with Europe is the best way to defend 
the United States. Now, if we are going to build sucha 
defense, then we’ve got to succeed in it. We have only 
partially succeeded, due in some degree to the limita- 
tions that I have been talking about. But personally I 
think that we have made very great progress during 
the past two years. There are three stages. We have 
accomplished two of them. 


Stages in Building Defense 

Q What are they? 

A First, forces over there which are loyal have been 
created in each of these European countries so that the 
danger of subversive take-over of any of them is, I 
believe, ended. You remember last spring when the 
French tossed [Jacques] Duclos into jail when his 
Commies created too much disturbance. He got out 
after a couple of weeks, yes, but the point is that they 
tossed him in! That is something they perhaps couldn’t 
have done two or three years before. 

Secondly, and of great importance too, we have 
enough joint force in Europe, I believe, so that we can 
prevent any sudden Russian smash-through to the 
Channel. In other words, they couldn’t attack success- 
fully just with the forces they have in Eastern Ger- 
many. We have enough to balance that and probably 
prevent it. This means that we have forced Russia, if 
she should decide on the big adventure, to mobilize 
in advance and:so to telegraph the punch. 

This would mean that we would get several weeks’ 
advance notice of it and could be ready to react in- 
stantly when it happens. That means in turn that it 
would be a very, very much bigger gamble for Russia 
to take. But we have still to create a force which could 
hold back on land the Russian Sunday punch if she 
does fully mobilize. 

Q But Eisenhower is now supposed to want to cut 
down, isn’t he? 

A I haven’t seen anything that he has said that is 
against giving the necessary support for European de- 
fense. It seems to me that what he has said about cut- 
ting down on U. S. Government expenditures generally 
is right. Haven’t we got two threats? We have the 


(Continued on page 70) 
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INTERMOUNTAIN’S FEUSNER AND ROBISON 


Time for sales...and salmon 


SALES AND SERVICE 


PRESSURE 


Can Business Beat It? 

Instead of getting better —it’s getting 
worse! The big problem: How can top 
men in business get all the places they 
ought to be without sacrificing important 
productive hours from the office. Happily, 
some firms are finding a very satisfactory 
solution... 


DISTRIBUTION 
“Duck Soup’’ For Decoy Makers 


John Feusner’s invention was a 
“natural” for outdoor American males: 
a 6-0z. rubber decoy duck that inflates 
when dropped on water, deflates to handy 
glove size for carrying. 

That was in *41. Today, in his Inter- 
mountain Rubber Co. plant at Salt Lake 
City, Feusner and partner Marion Robi- 
son make 2,100 of these decoys — called 
“DEEKS”—a day, handle majority of all 
decoy sales in the U. S. And to quarter- 
back their booming sales organization, 
partners Feusner and Robison depend 
heavily on a fast, 4-place Cessna 170 air- 
plane, call it “invaluable” for setting up 
outlets, visiting jobbers, calling on rubber 
and paint suppliers in Los Angeles (a 10- 
hour, $40 round trip by Cessna) and 
flying to Calgary where they’re opening 
anew plant. 

Says Robison,“We just couldn’t cover 
the territory without our Cessna. It’s much 
cheaper to operate than a car, actually 
saves us days of travel time in these moun- 
tains. And it’s ideal for quick vacations,” 
he adds. “One Friday, we flew to Seattle, 
completed our business in the morning, 
and by 6 p.m. had landed a 23-lb. sal- 
mon!” 

Adds Feusner, “Our 170 has power 
enough to climb above 12,000 ft. yet you 
can low-land it on a dime. Cessna’s high 
wing gives us visibility in the mountains, 
a cool cabin over the desert and stability 
in rough air. It’s no exaggeration, every- 
one we take flying wants a Cessna. We 
certainly wouldn’t part with ours!” 


Logging Branches Out 


In N. California’s rugged Humboldt 
County—most heavily truck-traveled in 
the U. S.—Jack Fairhurst, 33, of Fairhurst 
Lumber Co., avoids crowded roads in a 
Cessna 195, says, “The days it has saved 
us have paid the plane’s cost many times 
over !” 


“Routine hops” for Fairhurst and pilot 
Frank Emenegger include: sales calls, 
cruising timber, hauling parts, shuttling 
between sales outlets and 35 logging 
camps, even speeding injured loggers 
from inaccessible camps to the hospital. 


“The Cessna has almost eliminated 
work stoppages due to equipment break- 
downs and last year it enabled me to 
spend 100 more nights at home,” Fair- 
hurst adds. He praises the 195’s visibility, 
landing ease and low maintenance, says 
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his firm recently purchased another 195 
for out-of-state use. 


YOUR BUSINESS 


Wouldn’t a Cessna solve many of your 
personnel, time and travel problems, too? 
Then try the idea of business flying before 
buying. Charter a Cessna. Use it as your 
own. Fly it on trips—compare time, costs, 
sales results, hours spent at home. Then 
you'll discover your business can profit- 
ably enter the “Air Age” too! 

See your local Cessna dealer today. 
He'll gladly make all arrangements. 


* * * 


For more information on Cessnas 
and more case histories on the use of 
Cessnas in businesses similar to yours, 
phone or see your local Cessna dealer. 
He is listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone book. Or write CESSNA AIR- 
CRAFT CO., Dept. US-22, wIcHITA, KAN. 
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FASTEST BUSINESS CRUISER IN THE MEDIUM PRICE FIELD! 


Cessna salutes Aviation's Golden Anniversary with the new ‘‘Golden Year'’ Cessna 180! 
Powerful 225 H.P. Continental engine cruises at over 150 m.p.h. Constant Speed Propeller. 
New tail design increases speed. ‘‘Para-Lift"’ flaps slow landing speeds 10%, shorten take- 
offs. All-weather heating and ventilation. Patented gear for safe, smooth landings. All-new 
silhouette. 120-lb. luggage capacity. High-Wing stability, visibility. All-metal depend- 
ability. YET THE 180 COSTS NEARLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE OF 
AIRPLANE IN THE OVER 150 M.P.H. CLASS! Also see the new 4-place Cessna 1701! 








TODAY, CESSNA IS NO. 1 


IN PRIVATE PLANE SALES! 





threat that Russia will try to force us to spend our 
way into bankruptcy— 

Q If you don’t spend as much, you don’t have as 
much material, do you? 

A I grant you that, but we may continue to be con- 
fronted by the present kind of harassing tactics and 
small wars, so that we will have to be strong for 25 
years and have our European neighbors strong also. 
Therefore, neither we nor they can afford to break 
down economically. 

On the other hand, if we consider our economic 
situation too exclusively, and don’t build up enough 
defense, then the Kremlin could spring the big attack 
at any time, and in a real sense the free world’s weak- 
ness would tend to invite such an attack. What, in 
some way, we have got to do is to keep our efforts to 
meet those two dangers in balance. This, I think, is 
President Eisenhower’s policy. 

Q If we permit the Germans to build an army and 
utilize their industry in making arms, then couldn't 
they help us to defend? 

A Surely they can! 


A Strong West Germany 

Q They can probably do more than they can do 
through aid from us, can’t they? 

A Weare not planning to give the Western German 
Republic any economic aid. We may give a little help 
to Berlin, which needs it and which is on the front line 
of civilization. West Germany is now strong economi- 
cally. They are working from morning to night, and 
their strength can be used for the defense of Europe 
through the European Defense Community. The polit- 
ical arrangements have all been worked out. The 
problem is to get Europe to go ahead with them in- 
stead of their being, as Secretary [of State John Fos- 
ter] Dulles said the other day, “somewhat stalled.” 

There is another aspect of that I would like to 
touch on. General Eisenhower in the campaign was 
saying that we ought to arm more Koreans. The same 
principle applies to arming Europeans. They ought to 
defend Europe, rather than the American boys doing 
it, and we ought to arm more Europeans—provided 
always they do their part in arming themselves as far 
as they can, and in creating the needed divisions. 

Q But how are we ever going to accomplish that? As 
some of us see the picture, we are to be in Europe for- 
ever. Where is there any plan whereby we are going 
to be supplanted by some Europeans— 

A We have only five divisions there—if we include 
smaller combat units, it is the equivalent of six divi- 
sions—which is not relatively a large force. 

Q That’s 100,000 men? 

A Oh yes, it is much more than that, including the 
supply troops. 

Q But isn’t that maintaining a permanent army in 
Europe? 


. .. ‘Europeans ought to defend Europe, not Americans’ 





A I wouldn’t say that it must be permanent, but it 
must be there for some time. It must be there as long as 
necessary to give the Europeans the assurance that the 
U. S. will not pull out and leave them helpless. We 
must never do that if they do their part. I would esti- 
mate that our forces in Europe are only about 10 per 
cent of our total U. S. military strength, measured in 
man power. 

Q And now you come to the focal point: As the Eu- 
ropeans get stronger, some of the German Socialists 
are taking the position that Germany doesn’t have to 
do anything because they know we are going to be in 
there, that it is so essential to our defense that we won't 
get out of there, and therefore America will just take 
care of them. Isn’t that it? 

A I could not agree with that. I believe the German 
Government will do it. Certainly Adenauer’s leader- 
ship is for strength— 

Q Adenauer is that way, but the German Socialist 
says he doesn’t want any more war, he doesn’t like 
Hitler, and he was told by the indoctrination which 
the Americans gave him the first couple of years 
after the war that war was bad so he doesn’t want 
any militarism, and yet we are assuming that the 
European Army will come into being with Germany 
in it—isn’t that so? 

A It really gets down to this: If these nations are 
going to pull apart and are not going to create the uni- 
ty that is necessary to get the German troops into this 
thing, no one is going to be able to create a force 
there that will be able to hold the Russians on land if 
they start a full-scale attack on Western Europe. They 
could keep up a force there that might prevent a sub- 
versive take-over and prevent a sudden attack from 
troops in Eastern Germany—but that is about all we 
can do unless these nations pull together on it. 


Late Start in Arms Build-up 

Q Aren't we tackling this backwards? We are al- 
ready letting contracts to build up an arms industry, 
but we haven't got a European Army. Are they stock- 
piling this stuff over there? What are they doing with 
it? 

A They are actually very short of it. They don't 
have any to stockpile. The U. S. contracts over there 
have been placed largely only in the last nine months. 
Maybe in a year or so we can correct the present short- 
age condition. But it seems to me that it is realistic 
that we go on to do this and concurrently negotiate to 
make sure that they do their part, and I believe that 
those negotiations are in very good hands at the 
present time. If the negotiations fail, we must, as Sec- 
retary Dulles said, do a little rethinking. But I don’t 
believe for a moment that they will fail if the U. S. 
gives strong leadership. 

Q Don’t you have a high-level decision to make 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Promise of a golden future 


Yellow uranium ore from the Colorado Plateau 


is helping to bring atomic wonders to you 


Long ago, Indian braves made their war paint from the col- 
orful sandstones of the Colorado Plateau. 


THEY USED URANIUM—Their brilliant yellows came from 
carnotite, the important uranium-bearing mineral. Early in 
this century, this ore supplied radium for the famous scien- 
tists, Marie and Pierre Curie, and later vanadium for spe- 
cial alloys and steels. 

Today, this Plateau—stretching over parts of Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona—is our chief domestic 
source of uranium. Here, new communities thrive; jeeps 
and airplanes replace the burro; Geiger counters supplant 
the divining rod and miner’s hunch. 

From hundreds of mines that are often just small tunnels 
in the hills, carnotite is hauled to processing mills. After the 
vanadium is extracted, the uranium, concentrated in the 
form of “yellow-cake,” is shipped to atomic energy plants. 


A NEW ERA BECKONS—What does atomic energy prom- 
ise for you? Already radioactive isotopes are working won- 


ders in medicine, industry, and agriculture. In atomic en- 
ergy, scientists also see a vision of unknown power—which 
someday may heat and light your home, and propel sub- 
marines, ships, and aircraft. The Indian’s war paint is on 
the march again—toward a golden future. 


UCC TAKES AN IMPORTANT PART—The people of Union 
Carbide locate, mine, and refine uranium ore. They also 
operate for the Government the huge atomic materials plants 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Paducah, Ky., and the Oak Ridge 


National Laboratory, where radioisotopes are made. 


FREE: For an illustrated story of the fascinating uranium 
country of the Colorado Plateau, write for the booklet 
“Mesa Miracle.” Ask for booklet B. 


Uniton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET ([I[q@ NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


————UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include —————————__ — 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals » HAYNES STELLITE Alloys + EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries » NATIONAL Carbons 
ACHESON Electrodes « PYROFAX Gas + PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes » PREST-O-LITE Acetylene 
BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics » DYNEL TEXTILE FIBERS + LINDE Oxygen » SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 





Little 


He’s a youngster on his first job. A big job, too! He helps 
today’s food shopper carry home more than 18 billion dollars 
worth of food products from self-service stores alone! To 
compete in this vast market, food processors must offer 
their products in packaging that wins sales without benefit 
of salesmen. That’s why more and more food products each 
year are packaged by Marathon—for 40 years the leader in 
designing, producing and imprinting packaging that sells food. 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin: from tree to 
finished package, Marathon’s facilities include—assured pulp- 
wood sources—pulp and paper plants—package-making plants 
—ink, engraving and printing plants—years of pioneering 
research, creative design and merchandising experience. Wl 


al ath DOM corporation 
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first—to make sure that we are going to have a de- 
tense of Europe by Europeans? 

A Yes, I think so. 

Q When will we get some definition on that? 

A What I had hoped was this: Take three dates, 
February, 1952, December, 1952, and now April, 1953 
—that is, the NATO meeting at Lisbon which did so 
much a year ago; the meeting last December, which 
could not do much as the U. S. delegation was about to 
go out of office and so couldn’t speak for the United 
States to negotiate anything and now the NATO meet- 
ing which is set for April 23, on which our plans cen- 
ter. 

What I have hoped is that the United States will 
make its own estimate of the forces which can be put 
into existence over there—assuming a full-scale effort 
by the Europeans after taking into account their eco- 
nomic and political limitations; then project that esti- 
mate of forces through ’53, ’54 and ’55; then determine 
what part of their cost the Europeans could pay for 
themselves, how much has been provided already, 
and how much we can supply from existing unspent 
U. S. appropriations. ; 


Making Up the Aid Budget 

In this way we could develop a tentative balance 
sheet and know how much of a new appropriation we 
really need from Congress. This would be made up, 
first, by finding the minimum dollar amount of new 
contracts in the United States during the next fiscal 
year which are necessary to maintain the flow of sup- 
plies after July 1, 1954—because we have enough ap- 
propriations already for everything that is going to be 
delivered during fiscal year 1954. 

Then, second, there is needed enough appropriated 
money to place the “offshore” contracts over in Eu- 
rope which I have been talking about today. We think 
that would be about 2 billion dollars next fiscal year. 
That amount could be effectively contracted for high- 
priority items. I would say no economic aid, no grants 
or gifts for the big countries at all, subject to a reserva- 
tion as to France for aid for the Indochina war. 

Now, as to the smaller countries with weak econo- 
mies and larger armies than they can support—such as 
Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia—we shouldn’t hesi- 
tate to give some economic aid. There we are getting a 
large amount of armed forces for a relatively small 
amount of U. S. support. 

What we provide for Spain depends upon what we 
negotiate with them on bases. Vienna and Berlin are 
both fragmented areas where we have to maintain our 
position. They will probably need some aid, relatively 
small. None of the European countries has a serious 
dollar shortage at the present time except England. 

Q Then England and France will never want us to 
get out of there, will they, with America spending all 
this money? 
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A I don’t think, with the world military situation as 
grim as it is, that it is any harm to have them want to 
have us stay. But I don’t feel that we should continue 
the grant-aid programs. It has been proposed that we 
give 400 million dollars to the British next year in the 
defense-support type of economic aid. Well, Maj. Gen. 
[William J.] Donovan and I came back from Europe 
last November believing that none of this 400 million 
dollars was necessary; that, if we would place at least 
600 million in contracts over there for military items, 
we would otherwise send from the United States, it 
would let the British earn the dollars they must have, 
and also produce military supplies and equipment; in 
other words, that it would make one dollar do the 
work of two. 

Q But then you would be spending money there in- 
stead of here, and their labor would be getting it, not 
ours— 

A True, but if you step up our production for what 
we need for Korea, Formosa and Indochina and what 
we need to maintain our armed forces here, we are not 
going to face any cutbacks in this country. I didn’t 
contemplate any cutbacks here due to that, and I 
don’t believe there will be any. I was urging that we 
increase production here as well. 

Q If we spent 2 billion dollars in contracts abroad, 
what proportion of that would be raw materials we 
would send from this country to them? 

A I couldn’t say, but I think it would be very small. 
For they would try to get everything they could from 
the sterling area. If they bought very much for dollars 
it would defeat one of the principal purposes of the 
program. 


Dollars Spent in England, France 

Q Well, just from the fact that we maintain troops 
over there, keep the supply lines going, and are build- 
ing bases, the expenditures in England and France are 
very substantial, aren’t they? 

A Oh, yes. If you add together what is coming 
from defense support, from “offshore” procurement 
contracts, from our building of bases and other funds 
of the Defense Department spent over there and from 
troop spending, the aggregate amounted in 1952 to al- 
most 2.7 billion dollars. In other words, we in reality 
stepped up our U. S. dollar aid by something like one 
third in 1952 over 1951 when we spent about 2 billion. 
That is why I believe Europe’s chronic dollar deficit 
does not now present any longer an immediate prob- 
lem. 

Q Does this include all the countries, or is this just 
England or France? 

A The whole thing. 

Q In that “offshore” procurement, they speak of 
some 680 million dollars in the last fiscal year and 
possibly a billion this year, but the figures this year so 


(Continued on next page) 
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far are nothing like that. Is there a possibility that 
they will use a billion still this year? 

A They could do it. 

Q What is the trouble? 

A Too many limitations and formalities. And the 
Army procurement officer is rather understandably 
afraid that he may be going to get shot at sunrise by 
some Senator or Congressman. 

We need a policy directive that the procurement 
officer will be entitled or perhaps required to accept 
the recommendation of the U. S. Special Representa- 
tive in Europe as to the degree to which he should 
take political and economic benefits into account. 
For example, if there is unemployment in Italy, and 
the officer places a contract there for a somewhat 
higher price than he might have gotten the same thing 
for in Belgium, he should feel justified in doing that 
if the U. S. Special Representative decides that the 
over-all benefit to U. S. interests justifies it. 

Q What about the “Buy American Act’? Does that 
enter into this thing at all? 

A I don’t think there is any problem there. 

Q Would a Congress which won't permit us to 
buy South American beef permit us to let contracts 
in Europe? 

A Yes, they are permitting them now. I think that 
the way to deal with Congress on the matter is to 
show that this means an expenditure of only one 
dollar instead of two to accomplish the same thing. I 
think the things that Congress wants above every- 
thing else are to reduce the over-all amount of spend- 
ing and still create an adequate defense. This is an 
economical means for defense of the United States, 
far more economical in money and in men than set- 
ting up the greater U.S. forces which would otherwise 
be needed. This is the heart of the matter for all of 
us. 


‘Renegotiation’ in Europe? 

Q What comparable instrument to “renegotiation” 
do you have in Europe? Once you let a contract, is it 
a case in which rich folks over there get all the gravy 
and we make a lot of new millionaires? 

A No. We have the right to put the “renegotiation” 
clause in if we want to. They have a rule over there 
now that we will not ordinarily contract for a thing 
where the price would be higher than 110 per cent of 
the delivered price in Europe if it were produced 
here. On that basis the renegotiation people have 
waived renegotiation. The problem isn’t so serious 
because costs of many items are lower in Europe. We 
were buying tanks here, for example, at a much higher 
price than we could buy comparable Centurion tanks 
in England. Our negotiation for the Centurion tanks 
was a factor, I think, in bringing the price on tanks 
down here. So it worked out pretty well. 

Q If we run into a recession here in this country, 
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people will say that we have a lot of unemployed 
here and yet we have lots of contracts abroad. Won't 
there be a demand to bring that work back here? 

A-I think in that case we should. But as far as I 
can see, the condition isn’t an overproduction of 
military items here, it’s an underproduction. 

Q Do you think there is a danger of building up 
another Krupp war industry in Germany? 

A I think that nothing like that is desirable or 
necessary. I don’t feel that we should go into any 
large-scale procurement of monsters of war, so to 
speak, in Germany. You could produce certain things 
there which would not be anything that would scare 
the French or anybody else, and still utilize the 
German industry. You could produce parts there 
which could be assembled in other countries. In 
these problems, as long as this procurement remains 
in the hands of our military, I don’t think we will 
get into trouble. 


Enough for Arms and Civilians, Too 

Q If we have to produce more, as you have said, to 
keep up with Korean needs and Europe as well, can 
we do that and still produce as many automobiles 
and other civilian goods as we are now? 

A Mr. Fowler, who was until very recently the 
Director of Defense Mobilization, happened to be 
in Paris when we were there, and General Donovan 
and I went into this quite extensively with him. He 
said that now there is not any danger of interference 
with production for civilian requirements; that we 
could produce on any scale for military items de- 
sired, if given several months’ notice, without inter- 
fering with civilian requirements at all. 

Q How can you explain in that case why we haven't 
been getting enough production? Is the military hold- 
ing back for some reason? 

A The Government policy seems to me to have 
been holding back because of two fears: first, that 
they were spending too much; second, that there 
would be a hump and then a big cutback later, and 
they have been trying to even it off by “stretch-outs.” 

Personally, I think, with the world in as tough 
shape as it is from the Russian military menace, 
and with the amount of these things that we are going 
to need, there is not much danger of that sort of 
thing happening. I don’t pretend to be an expert, 
but I feel that there is much less danger attached to 
that possibility than there is from the policy of re- 
maining weak and so inviting a war which we might 
have avoided. 

Q When you were Under Secretary of the Army, 
did you have charge of procurement? 

A No. I was in charge of the occupied areas. Latef 
I devoted several months to a study of the Army’s 
responsibility in the defense of the United States 
after the Russians got the atom bomb. 
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MACHINE WITH EXTRA KEYBOARD 


On this calculator hand travel is divided, dis- 
persed. Operator has to think and work in two sys- 
tems instead of one! Hands and mind work harder. 





MONROE SINGLE KEYBOARD 
In the unretouched motion study photograph 
above, note how the hand not only travels Jess but 
never leaves the compact Single Keyboard. 


TIME SAVINGS you can SEE! 


These scientific motion photographs made by the U.S. 
Testing Company,” prove that on the fully automatic 
Monroe Calculator, operators waste no motion, elim- 
inate hundreds of separate operations. This means 
higher output... fewer errors...lower costs. 


Operators Focus on the Problem— Not the Keyboard 
because the Monroe is the oly fully automatic calcula- 
tor that lets the operator work—undistracted—in a single 
system, on a single keyboard. Never does she split her 
attention between two keyboards. And hand travel... 
head travel...eye travel are reduced. 


Look at the Compact, Single Keyboard— found only on 
the Monroe—and you'll quickly see why. You'll see the 
concrete reasons your figure production will jump... 
fatigue will decrease...errors will drop. 


Only a Monroe Registers Zeros and Decimals Auto- 
matically! Only on a Monroe can the operator forget 
zeros and decimals. Only a Monroe frees the operator so 
completely for greater figure output. Let your operators 
think better, faster, more efficiently —with Monroe! 


You Can See for Yourself How You Save Time, Money, 
Effort with the Monroe Single Keyboard. For additional 
photographic proof, call your Monroe man today for a 
demonstration. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
General Offices, Orange, New Jersey. 

*Test #44156, April 10, 1952 





MONROE 


CALCULATING, ADDING AND 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Not to Win the 


> Gen. James A. Van Fleet is the sec- 
ond top-ranking U.S. general who is 
unhappy about the way this country 
is fighting the war in Korea and is willing 
to let Congress know how he feels. He 
raises the point that the only way the 
U.S. can answer the Korean problem is 
to fight through to victory. 

The first general to do this, Douglas 
MacArthur, was fired summarily. He 
said things in the field that Washington 
did not like. The second, General Van 
Fleet, was retired when he reached the 
statutory retirement age. He had com- 
plained repeatedly about ammunition 
shortages. Both of these generals came 
home and told Congress the only way 
to end the war in Korea is through 
victory. 

This idea runs counter to the present 
top policy in Washington, fixed by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in the Pentagon and 
the diplomats in the State Department. 
They feel that an all-out drive to win 
the war, even if the United States were 
ready for such a drive, might broaden 
the scope of the fighting. 

General Van Fleet, back from leading 
the Eighth Army in Korea, and under 
questioning by congressional committees, 
made these points: 

A chronic shortage of ammunition has 
existed until recently in Korea. It some- 
times was critical. Nevertheless, U.N. 
troops were on the way to knocking out 
the Communists when the war was halt- 
ed in 1951 after truce talks were under 









AT THE FRONT: AMMUNITION IS FIRED 
. . and sometimes rationed 





GEN. VAN FLEET: Enough Ammunition for What? 
War, and That Was What He Wanted 





a eS 
—United Press 


GENERAL VAN FLEET SPEAKS OUT 


...@ Senate committee was convinced 


way. In the sit-down war that has fol- 
lowed, Communists are telling the people 
of Asia that they have won victory. 

In reply to General Van Fleet, the 
Pentagon brought up a big array of top 
brass. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army 
Chief of Staff, led off. He and the other 
Pentagon men made these points: 

Ammunition shortages are being 
cleared up. There is enough for the kind 
of war now being fought, but not for a 


big offensive. But shipments to Europe 
are behind schedule and most World 
War II reserves have been used up. 
There were errors in original planning. 
No one expected it to be a long war. And 
there was delay in getting the munitions 
industry established and running again. 

The Senate committee that heard 
both sides of the story decided that the 
Van Fleet charges of ammunition short- 
ages had been fully sustained. It set upa 
subcommittee to dig further into the 
matter and find out who or what was 
responsible for the situation. 

Whole question of how to deal with 
the Korean problem, along with the in- 
ternal squabbles in the Defense Depatt- 
ment and related matters of foreign 
policy, is being projected into the fore- 
ground for examination. 

General Van Fleet, the man who 
prompted the inquiry, believes in fight: 
ing to win. He is 61 now and has had 
a lot of experience in the hot spots of 
two world wars. He is the foot-slogging 
infantryman who does not play at wat. 
Van Fleet sees it through the eyes of 
a company commander whose men ate 
in the mud. 

All through his Army career, Vat 
Fleet has been noted for demanding 
proper weapons and equipment for his 
men. He thinks an army is only as good 
as its morale. Weapons and equipment 
have a great deal to do with morale. 

Ammunition, especially shells _ for 
heavy artillery, ranks high in his think 
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MacArthur Calls for Victory 


(Following is the text of the address 
by General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur for Founder’s Day dinners of 
West Point graduates, March 14, This 
speech was recorded on tape in ad- 
vance and distributed for broadcast 
at celebrations around the world. 
Occasion was the 151st anniversary 
of the founding of the U.S. Military 
Academy and the 50th anniversary 
of General MacArthur's class.) 


On behalf of the Association of 
Graduates, I welcome everywhere 
all those attending the Founders’ 
Day dinner. This anniversary stirs many poignant 
memories in me—memories which in many respects 
are common to all graduates of the Military Academy. 

They take each one back to that ceremony on the 
Plain at West Point when he entered the military 
service and dedicated himself to “duty, honor, coun- 
try.” They carry through successive academic years 
toward mastery of the rudiments of military science 
and the art of war—toward absorption of one of the 
highest moral codes on any campus, to culminate in 
the assumption of the responsibilities and obligations 
of commissioned leadership. 

Thereafter, all paths diverge from that crucible 
of common experience, but all continue to rest upon 
a fundamental concept written in blood by our fight- 
ing men upon the battlefields of all the world. It is 
that military strategy and tactics must produce vic- 
tory. 

Napoleon once said that military organization and 
tactics should be revised at least every ten years. He 
recognized that in the evolution of military science 
nothing would remain static and that new techniques 
would become indispensable to attain the changeless 
goal of victory. . 

Down through the ages, the character of war, but 
not its purpose, is a constant record of change. From 
the elephant of Hannibal’s day to the modern tank 
and airplane, the story is always the same—the tactics 
in one war are always deficient in the next, but the 
endless purpose remains immutable—victory. 





I, myself, have witnessed this 
evolution over a span of more than 
50 years. At the turn of the century, 
the target was one enemy casualty 
at the end of a rifle. Then came the 
machine gun designed to kill by the 
dozen. After that, the heavy artil- 
lery raining death upon the hun- 
dreds. Then the aerial bomb to 
strike by the thousands—followed 
by the atom explosion to reach the 
hundreds of thousands. Now elec- 
tronics and other processes of sci-, 
ence are being perfected to raise the 
destructive potential to encompass 
millions. But at each introduction of a new weapon 
or a new method, new tactics have been devised 
based upon the one unchanging fundamental purpose 
and ideal—victory. Always the aim has been the 
same—victory. 

But, now, oblivious to the lessons of military his- 
tory and the American tradition, a new concept 
has arisen from outside our ranks which tends to 
disavow victory as the combat objective and to 
advocate in its stead a new kind of tactic on which 
to base the battle. The result can be nothing but 
failure, nothing to repay the terrible human sacri- 
fice of war. 

We of the military shall always do what we are 
told to do. But if this nation is to survive, we must 
trust the soldier once our statesmen fail to preserve 
the peace. We must regain our faith in those lessons 
and traditions which have always sustained our vic- 
torious march through the military perils which have 
beset our past. We must recapture the will and the 
determination to win come what may once American 
arms have been committed to battle. We must reject 
the counsels of fear which strange and alien doc- 
trines are attempting to force upon us. We must 
proclaim again and again and again an invincible 
adherence to the proposition that in war there can 
be no substitute for victory. It is for this the “thin 
gray line” must stand. 

Again my greetings and warmest welcome to 
you all. 


—United Press 














ing. The General favors power plays 
with massed artillery. It helps to blast 
out the enemy and saves the lives of 
infantrymen. The more you shoot, the 
more you kill, he says. And heavy-artil- 
lery ammunition has been the item short 
enough to be rationed in Korea. 

When General Van Fleet got to Korea 
in mid-April, 1951, he looked about him 
at the hills and said: “This is a good 
place to fight.” 

It was different from the plains of 
France where he had fought in World 
War Il. It was more like the mountains 
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of Greece, where he had fought the 
Communists in 1948. 

Almost immediately, General Van 
Fleet was busy with a counteroffensive 
that began pushing the Communists 
northward. Artillery fire sought them out 
and drove them back. The rate of use of 
artillery ammunition was multiplied by 
four. But the Army was moving. 

Van Fleet thought he was on the way 
to victory. He felt that the Communists 
were on the ropes. A few more heavy 
blows, and then would come the knock- 
out. He, himself, hoped to stay in Korea 


until the war was won. His son, James, 
Jr., had gone out in a B-26 over Korea 
and had not come back. The father had 
a reason for wanting to win. 

But a little more than two months 
after Van Fleet went into action, while 
the Communists were in the midst of 
their backward movement, clutching at 
the hillsides and panting from the blows, 
they asked for truce talks. Washington 
agreed. And soon the war dropped into 
a sit-down stage from which it has not 
recovered. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Look whate happened 


TO THE UGLY DUCKLING" 


fonco----- 





A 


onlientiealll 


The time is not long past when we 
looked on the helicopter first as a toy ... 
next, a freak aircraft of little or no use- 
fulness .. . then a curiosity of expensive 
proportions. A few, however, were quick 
to recognize the potential of such a ma- 
chine. Quick to encourage its develop- 
ment. A few looked on the helicopter as 
an invention of boundless usefulness, 
born ahead of its time. 

Today, this “whirly bird” performs an 
endless list of tasks for armed forces and 
government, for industry and farmer. 
From the rescue of a pilot downed in 
freezing arctic waters to crop dusting in 
Kansas, this aircraft demonstrates its 
astonishing utility. Anti-submarine pa- 
trol, power line inspection, replacement 
of general’s command car and admiral’s 
barge, flying airmail from field to rural 
and suburban post offices and spotting 
forest fires—these are but a few of the 
numberless duties of the “egg beater.” 
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Cook Electric Company supplies the 
majority of helicopter manufacturers 
with precision components that help 
make this new aircraft possible. Our Dia- 
phlex division, for example, supplies 
switches, relays and associated electronic 
components. 

Service to industry and government is 
the life-blood of Cook Electric Company 
and its eight divisions. From minute 
electronic components to giant expan- 
sion joints, we mass produce or handle 
single item orders. 





Helicopter Manufacturers Like These 
Have Contributed to The Remarkable 
Growth of Cook Electric Company 


o 
Piasecki Helicopter Corporation 
e 


Bell Aircraft Corporation 
oe 


The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 





Cook Electric Company 


Established 1897 
General Offices & Main Plant ® 2700 Southport Avenue ® Chicago 14, Illinois 
lex — Aircraft and Electronic Components * Wirecom—Wire Communications, Protection and Distribution 
Apparatus * Magnilastic—Expansion Joints and Heavy Industry Equipment * Airchasis—Airframe Structures * Cook 
Research Laboratories — 8100 Monticello Avenue, Skokie, Illinois * Metal Fusion—Hect Treating, Brazing and 
Annealing * Inland Testing Laboratories — 2745 Janssen Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois * Subsidiary: 
Canadian Diaphiex Limited — Aircraft Components and Accessories, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Enemy dug into hills 
while shells were scarce 


Talk, talk, talk. The talks went on 
endlessly, Van Fleet knew that the Com. 
munists were using the time to bring up 
more supplies, more men, ready them. 
selves for defense. But the heavy-artil. 
lery shells that he needed to blast the 
Communists out of the hillsides into 
which they had dug did not come. Again 


_and again, he reported the shortages, 


There were times when the sinking of 
one ammunition ship would have made 
his plight desperate. 

Soon, the General was entangled with 
difficulties. He wanted to get busy with 
the fighting, to wind up the war with 
victory and come home. Washington 





—Sandeson in the Ft. Wayne News-Sentinel 


‘VERSION OF RUSSIAN ROULETTE?’ 
. . the Pentagon is under fire 


wanted to talk. He had to hold his lines 
while the endless talks went on. 

It was during this period that General 
Van Fleet began enlarging the Army of 
the Republic of Korea. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had turned down his proposal to 
double the number of ROK divisions. 
But he upped each division’s man power, 
gave it heavier guns, stepped up recruit 
ment and training programs. 

The General wrote a confidential let- 
ter to a friend about his troubles with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Mrs, Van Fleet 
gave a copy of the letter to Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, then a presidential candi- 
date. The affair stirred up a great deal of 
talk. But nothing happened to Van Fleet. 

Far back in 1915, a much younger 
Van Fleet had been a classmate of 
Dwight Eisenhower and Omar Bradley at 
West Point. Eisenhower and Bradley 

(Continued on page 80) 
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You can take it with you! 





i Mi AN INDUSTRIALIST visiting or vacationing 
y in the South has been so impressed by what he has 
3s 


seen that he has returned home, “‘packed” his factory 


and come back to stay! 


= A visit to the South of today is truly an “eye-opening” 
ral experience. New factories going up, existing industries 
. expanding, consumer markets growing greater, new and 
to exciting industrial opportunities opening up on all sides. 


Come and see. Come back and stay. 
“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


; SOUTHERN a ol 


et. RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








The Southern Serves the South 











Challenge Pi 
skilled and faithful ally in meeting the 
stern challenge of costly industrial acci- 
dents is the Employers Mutuals Team of 
business-insurance specialists. These in- 
telligent, conscientious teammates work 
with you and your organization in many 
ways to protect people and property— 


and to reduce insurance costs for you, 


2 






our policyholder -owner, 


to an absolute minimum! 


if 
Yar) 
The Employers Mutuals Team 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 











UNDERSTANDABLE 


Hume Of: Wau, Wieonsn OF YWNTIOATY 


Offices in principal cities...Consult your telephone directory 2 


mS 


FapLoveRS . 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 4 M 
Fire-Extended Coverage-Iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. : 


uTVALS 
aus: 
$s 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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.. - Van Fleet proved se 
in Normandy operations 


finished in the top half of the class, Vy 
Fleet was in the bottom half, 92nd in, 
class of 168. But he had been the beg 
shot in the class. And he was star hal. 
back on the football team. Eisenhowe 
played there, too, until he hurt his kne 

In the days ahead, both Eisenhowe 
and Bradley outstripped Van Fleet, k 
served in World War I as a captain in, 
machine-gun outfit, was wounded seve 
days before the Armistice. 

Between wars, Van Fleet moved w 
to colonel and stuck there. He taugh 
military science to ROTC students 
colleges in Kansas and South Dakota 
coached football teams at the Universit 
of Florida. He made the usual tours ¢ 
duty for an infantry officer, training 
teaching, doing field duty in Panam, 
Maine, Florida, California, Georgia ani 
New Jersey. 

All through the early years of Worl 
War II, Van Fleet, still stuck with hi 
colonelcy, was kept busy training men, 
Time and again, recommendations cam 
up to Gen. George C. Marshall to raix 
Van Fleet to brigadier general. Marshal 
threw the recommendations out. He had 
Van Fleet confused with another officer 
who had a reputation as a heavy drinker 

Actually, Van Fleet is a teetotaler, He 
drinks nothing stronger than orange juice, 
of which he consumes great quantities 
He does not smoke. 

It was not until January, 1944, that 
Van Fleet, still a colonel, but now 52 and 
graying, got overseas. Long before this, 
Bradley had won his first general’s sta 
and Eisenhower had been picked to com- 
mand the invasion of Europe. 

At about this time, General Collins 
was looking for a crack assault regiment 
to make the invasion on Utah Beach 
He picked that of Van Fleet as the bes 
in sight. After seeing Van Fleet in action 
with his men in that hard-fought sector 
Collins moved the colonel into commant 
of a division. Within eight months, he 
was a major general and on the roa 
to the top. His jinx had been broken 

After the war, Eisenhower called Van 
Fleet’s record as regimental, division and 
corps commander the best that had been 
produced. Van Fleet did tours of duty in 
the United States and Germany, then 
was sent in 1948 to command the mili 
tary and planning group in Greece. Ger- 
eral Collins credited Van Fleet with sav- 
ing Greece from the Communists. 

Now Van Fleet is prying the lid of 
the Pentagon. All the top policy makers 
of the Army, including General Collins 
are involved. For General Van Filet 
raises again the question: What kind 
a war is to be fought in Korea? 
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The story* of a costly 
system that was rocking 
the boat... 








*Con request 
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It’s stormy weather for everybody when 
an office system is bad. We know a candy 
manufacturer whose deliveries were all 
but drowned in inefficiency. Too many 
forms, too many writings — waste! 


A Moore man analyzed the difficulty 
and, in place of 3 separate forms that 
slowed progress, he designed a single 
7-part Fanfold form to cover every step 
from order to shipment. In one easy 
typing it authorizes shipment—notifies 






orms Forms 


| Contowoes ES. Register 
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e a * * 
com Sinking in a sea of confusion 


salesman—bills customers—writes ship- 
ping papers — keeps a control. It saves 
extra writings, saves time, eliminates 
copying errors. speeds deliveries. 

If your business can use improve- 
ments like this. call in the Moore man. 
He has available many types of presses. 
He doesn’t have to sell limited construc- 
tions. Thus, he’s free to give you a sys- 
tem that’s exactly right for you. Look in 
the Classified or write one of our offices. 
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on the Benzene Ring 


When chlorine is introduced to the benzene ring, a number of 
things can happen. It is somewhat analogous to the sounding of 
a chord on an organ. By pulling out different stops, the organist 
produces various sound effects—yet, musically, the chord is the 
same. In the chlorination of benzene, a number of different, 
highly useful products are obtained—yet, the chemicals involved 
are unchanged! 

Precision control of the processes involved are the “stops” in 
combining chlorine and benzene. Changes in the atomic structure 
of chemicals produce different products. By carefully controlling 
the union of chlorine and benzene, Columbia-Southern produces 
products of widely different properties mono-chlorobenzene . . ° 
para-dichlorobenzene and ortho-dichlorobenzene . . . and benzene 
hexachloride. Two of these products, para-dichlorobenzene and 
ortho-dichlorobenzene are chemically the same, but one is a solid, 
the other a liquid—the sole difference is in the arrangement of 
the chlorine atoms in the benzene ring. These structural changes 
within a molecule are known as isomerism, 


“Pulling out the stops on the benzene ring” is one of numerous 
specialties of Columbia-Southern, augmenting its position as one 
of the nation’s leading manufacturers of chlorine and alkalies. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
FIFTH AVE. AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS 








COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHLORINATED BENZENES 





Chlorinated benzenes serve in so 
many products and processes that 
only a few can be listed here: 


MONO-CHLOROBENZENE, A clear, colorless 
liquid, used in paints, varnishes, lacquers . . . 
in DDT and other insecticides . . . in organic 
synthetics, such as phenol, drugs and perfumes. 


PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE. Crystalline in form, 
the basis of most packaged moth crystals. Also 
used as an agricultural insecticide. 


ORTHO-DICHLOROBENZENE. A clear, colorless 
liquid, widely used as a solvent for resins, tars, 
rubbers, oils... as a paint and varnish remover 
... for insect sprays. 


BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE. White flakes, used 
extensively in the manufacture of insecticides. 


Columbia-Southern produces chlorin- 
ated benzenes—and their co-product, 
muriatic acid—at Natrium, West 
Virginia. Complete information may 
be obtained through any office. 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Better start thinking about your vacation plans for the summer. This is 
to be a record year for travel, both in U.S. and abroad. Popular resort places 
are to be jammed. You'll do well to make your reservations early. 


TRAVEL OUTLOOK. Reports from all sides are the same. People in position 
to know will tell you that they never have seen anything to equal the vacation 
business that is building up for 1953. 

Vacation costs? They are to be high. You've got to figure on spending 
moderately more than you spent in the summer of 1952 for the same kind of vaca-= 
tion. Biggest price jump is reported in the luxury motels. 

How to beat the high cost of vacationing? Not easy to do, if you insist 
on the popular resorts, in season. The experts suggest traveling out of season 
--for instance, Florida in late spring or summer. 





HOMES FOR VETERANS. Here is one that veterans need to be aware of: 

Some builders have found a way to get around the shortage of 4 per cent 
GI mortgage money--at the expense of the veteran. 

The trick works like this: The builder takes the veteran's mortgage at 
4 per cent, and immediately sells it to a regular lender at a discount--say 
a $10,000 mortgage for $9,500. What the veteran doesn't know is that the 
builder, to protect himself, has jacked up the price of the house by $500. 
The veteran, in short, has absorbed the discount. 

Nothing wrong with discount deals, as such. Veterans' Administration 
raises no objection to selling mortgages at a discount, just so the veteran 
doesn't get stuck for the difference. 

Few builders, relatively, have tried this on veterans, and some who 
have tried got caught. But it's something for veterans to watch. 





FAMILY TRUSTS. More: on what to watch for in setting up a trust: 

As noted here March 6, you get no tax advantage unless the trust is made 
"irrevocable." But understand this important point: The term "irrevocable" 
doesn't necessarily mean that you give up ownership of the trust property forever. 

For instance, you can set up an "irrevocable" trust to run for as little 
as 10 or 15 years. So far as the tax rules are concerned, the minimum term 
depends upon how much control you retain during the life of the trust. 

Or you can establish an “irrevocable" trust for a relative--your father 
or mother=-to continue in force only for the remainder of his or her lifetime. 





(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 


When the beneficiary dies, the assets of the trust revert to you. 
It's worth repeating, though, that you will need expert help in setting 
up a family trust. There are lots of pitfalls. No job for an amateur. 


SOCIAL SECURITY. There have been so many changes in the law that 
people get confused about how to estimate the Social Security pensions they 
will get after retirement. Here's a fast formula: 

Take 55 per cent of the first $100 of your average monthly wage, and 
add 15 per cent of the next $200. That will be your monthly pension. 

Only the first $300 of your average monthly pay counts for Social 
Security purposes. Thus, on the assumption that your earnings will be 
continuously higher than that from Jan. 1, 1951, until you retire, you can 
figure that you will get $55 plus $30, or a total of $85 a month. Add 50 
per cent for a wife who also is past 65, making the total $127.50. 





QUESTIONS ON TAXES. Now that the deadline for filing income tax returns 
for 1952 has passed, certain questions arise: 

What's the penalty for those who failed to file returns on time? Five per 
cent, added to the tax, for each 30 days that the return is late, up toa 
maximum penalty of 25 per cent. For good cause, this can be waived. 





What about interest on overdue taxes? Six per cent per year. 

Is there also a penalty for failing to file an estimate of 1953 tax on 
time? Yes, 5 per cent of the unpaid installment, plus 1 per cent a month, up 
to a maximum of 10 per cent. The same penalty can be imposed if the declaration 
is filed but the installment due is not paid on time. 

How long should you hold on to your tax records? No meeting of minds on 
that. Statute of limitations is three years, but there's no limit in certain 
cases where fraud is suspected. So some of our expert sources say the best 
plan is to keep tax records indefinitely. 


AUTO INSURANCE. If you are bothered by the cost of automobile insurance, 
you might consider modifying your policy. Instead of your $50-deductible cov- 
erage, you can get $100-deductible and save around 28 per cent on your collision 
premium. A $150-deductible policy usually costs about 80 per cent as much as 
$100-deductible. If what you want is "catastrophe insurance," a $500-deductible 
policy usually costs only about 40 per cent as much as $100-deductible. 





FEDERAL JOBS. Note to people interested in working for the new 
Republican Administration: The “plum list" of U.S. positions not requiring 
Civil Service examinations or status can be ordered from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. It's Senate Document 18, published in two 
parts. Part 1 shows jobs inside U.S. It's on sale now at $1.25 a copy. 
Part 2, listing jobs outside U.S., will be available in a few days. Price, 
about 60 cents. For more details, see page 30. 





RESERVE OFFICERS. As an Army or Air Force Reserve officer of World War II, 
don't forget that midnight, March 31, is the deadline for accepting a new 
indefinite-term commission if you intend to retain your commissioned status. 

If you fail, you lose your commission. Deadline affects commissions more than 





five years old. More recent commissions can run to stated expiration dates. 
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Yes, Big Business 
put him out of work, * 


4 
A 
a 


thank goodness @*" 
BX.” : 


And here’s the big business that did it 





The automobile industry. Today we couldn’t do without our cars. The aviation industry. Planes helped put the smithy out of business, 
They give us easy, comfortable, fast, cheap transportation. And for too. Little businesses grew big developing and building airplanes. 
every man that used to shoea horse, there area hundred auto workers— Today the aviation industry employs half a milhon mén and women, 
each one earning many times what the blacksmith made in his heyday. all making wages far beyond the old horseshoer’s wildest dreams. 





The trucking industry. It takes Big Business to mass-produce a Auto service industries. Fifty million cars and trucks have retired 
$15,000 trailer-truck—and it takes big companies with thousands of “old dobbin”’, but feeding, grooming and shoeing her successor give 
giant diesels like this to deliver food-stuffs, steel and other fast freight jobs to millions. You know them as garage mechanics and filling 
that we need. What truck driver would change places with the old- station attendants. Would they welcome back the old smithy and 
fashioned mule-skinner or the blacksmith ? the wage scale of his time ? 


TE benefit from the creation of new industries, even when it means death 
for the old ones. We can thank Big Business for pioneering new ideas and 
new products, opening up millions of new jobs, raising our living standards 


and making our lives freer and happier. That’s how America grows. 


This message is published in the interest of truth and understanding by a 
small business serving Big Business. We make refractories—materials needed 
REFRACTORIES to line basic open hearth and electric steelmaking furnaces. We know Big 


Business from years of working with it. We know that Big Business is necessary 





to a growing, improving world. 
OX ° ° f , ‘ 
Rast Refractories Incoiporaled e 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 
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ON YOUR 
INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 
IN OKLAHOMA 














Oklahoma legislators—both in and 
out of session—are constantly working A 
to improve Oklahoma’s economic climate for 
industry. The Legislature now in session has 
undertaken the ambitious program of enhancing still further 
the state’s industrial acceptability, a major point of which is 
no increase in taxes! 








yom 


NNING AN RCES. BOARC 
Write — Czar Langston, Director 
State Capitol Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 












The record of Oklahoma’s business-like approach to 
government, augmented by its two-party system, speaks for 


itself: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


In 


and profitable industry to be a hard-working legislature 
sensitive to the needs of expanding business and 
industry. Your future is in Oklahoma — come on in! 
The Government is fine! 


Ve | 
Lt bake 





. True appreciation of the problems of private 


. Constant expansion and improvement of roads, 


A healthy financial surplus. 
A balanced budget at all times. 


No tax increases on industry since 1941; in fact, 
both corporate and individual income taxes were 
reduced in 1947. 


enterprise. 


schools, and other services essential to the peoples’ 
welfare. 


Oklahoma you'll find the keynote of sound business 





Note: For a special report on how Oklahoma's legis- 
lation affects your business, write immediately. Your 
inquiry will be kept in strictest confidence. 


te 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and §4 CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN sometimes get approval 
from the Government to work you 
employes overtime in filling orders fo 
the armed forces. The Munitions Board 
amends its joint regulations for the 
armed services dealing with procure. 
ment. On cost-type contracts and some 
fixed-price contracts, Government av. 
thorization must be obtained, usually in 
advance, to justify use of premium-pay 
shifts, except for emergency work. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now buy war-risk in. 

surance from the Government ona 
ship being built in an American shipyard. 
In announcing that such insurance is now 
available, the Maritime Administration 
says the insurance will be issued only to 
the extent that it is not obtainable from 
private companies. 


ol * * 


YOU CAN treat as a capital gain, for 

income tax purposes, your profit 
from the sale of negotiable stock war- 
rants that you buy from your company 
at less than fair-market value. This ta 
treatment is approved by the U.S. Ta 
Court in the case of an official of a steel 
company. 


* * * 


YOU CAN also treat as a capital 

gain the payments that you, as an 
inventor, receive under an agreement 
giving exclusive right to make, use and 
sell an invention for the life of the patent. 
The U.S. Court of Claims holds such 
payments constitute capital gain, and not 
ordinary income, even though the inven- 
tor had the right to cancel the agree- 
ment under certain conditions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN stop using foreign copper 

in copper products that you manufac- 
ture. The National Production Authority 
drops its requirement that brass and 
copper-wire mills, foundries, ingot mak- 
ers and other users buy some foreign 
copper along with domestic. 


* - * 


YOU CAN now apply to the Com- 

merce Department for extension of 
the valid period of an export license 
within one month of its expiration date. 
This time is extended from 21 days by 
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the Office of International Trade. Under 
another change in regulations, all future 
export licenses will expire on the last day 
of a month. 


* * * 


™) YOU CAN give your views to the 

Labor Department on a proposal to 
exempt Government contracts for some 
canned fruits and vegetables from the 
overtime, minimum-wage,  child-labor 
and other provisions of the Walsh- 
Healy Act. A hearing on this subject 
is to be held in Washington on March 
95. Written: statements may be filed 
with the Labor Department up to the 
time of the hearing. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be sure that nickel 

will not remain under allocation con- 
trol in the third quarter of this year. 
Officials of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization are considering such an ex- 
tension provided Congress gives approval. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a user of nickel, 

get any of the metal unless you give 
your supplier a certificate saying you 
will use it yourself and not resell it. 
This requirement is announced by NPA. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling issu- 

ance of a small amount of securities 
for a corporation, fail to give additional 
information to possible purchasers. Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
amends regulations to provide that cir- 
culars offering for sale small quantities of 
securities not subject to SEC registra- 
tion must contain certain information 
about financing, etc. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to negotiate 

with the certified bargaining union. 
in your plant just because you ‘think the 
union no longer represents a majority of 
your workers. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board says it is up to the Board, 
and not an employer, to decide when a 
union loses its right to bargain. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to include the - 


amount of excise tax when figuring 
the value of jewelry for gift tax pur- 
poses. By refusing to review a finding of 
a lower court, the Supreme Court leaves 
in effect a ruling that this tax is part of 
the cost of jewelry. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their easions. — and bureaus consider 

acts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 
material. 
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EXPOSE 

Insert original and 
Auto-Stat No. 1 paper 
into continuous copier 


With built-in automatic 
continuous printer 


All-in-one compact unit makes photo-exact copies 
direct from original letters, forms, bids, contracts, 
invoices, catalog sheets, reports, blueprints. 


Now a single all-electric compact photocopy set-up 
... makes a dry photocopy from any original in less 
than 45 seconds without any other additional equip- 
ment. The Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat prints, processes 
and dries all automatically . . . copies are ready for in- 
stant use. The Apeco Auto-Stat saves up to 80% on 
copying jobs. Eliminates costly re-typing, hand copy- 
ing, checking or sending outside for expensive copying 
service. It’s fast—only 2 steps will make legally ac- 
cepted prints from any original up to 11 x 17 inches— 
whether printed on one or two sides. 


sO LOW COST 
A complete Apeco Auto-Stat one-unit photocopying instal- 
lation is priced well within the budget of even the smallest 
firms, It is remarkably low in cost of operation, too! 


No Separate Printer or Timer 
No Developing No Fixing 

No Washing No Drying 

No Trays No Dark Room 






















PROCESS 
Feed exposed 
sheet and trans- 
fer sheet into 
Auto-Stat 





# American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
2847 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, ill. 


Please rush me—without obligation—FREE copy of your new book 
= on Auto-Stat—with full details on this photocopy method. 












Name. 





Firm. 
Addr 
City. Zone___ State. 
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Why does everyone say HALLOWELL 
Workbenches are so wonderful? 


For one thing, they’re all steel, and 
so rigid you don’t have to bolt them 
to the floor. They’re also versatile 
and adapt themselves readily to any 
work environment. 


HALLOWELL benches come with steel, 
Presdwood or larminated wood tops, 


and therefore can be used for any 
industrial purpose. You can fit them 
together to form a continuous bench 
—up to several hundred feet, if 
necessary. Or, since they come in 
various popular widths and lengths, 
you can use them as individual units. 
Standard benches can be modified 
by standard interchangeable acces- 
sories—drawers, shelves, sliding 
doors and cabinets—to increase their 
usefulness or meet a different need. 


Even more wonderful is what they 
do. One executive puts it this 
way: “‘Now that the men have their 
HALLOWELL benches, they take more 


pride in their jobs and their house- 
keeping. Production has gone up, too. 
The SPS people said it would, but I 
didn’t believe them till I saw it happen 
in my own plant.” 


HALLOWELL Shop Equipment is sold 
by leading distributors the country 
over. Or write for descriptive litera- 
ture and detailed information. SPS, 
Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


Che Stil Gat : A START FOR THE FUTURE 


sps 


HALLOWELL SHOP EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION + JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 













































Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C.. 


Industry is betting on American consumers to keep prosperity alive. 

Production is geared to a high volume of retail sales expected this year. 

Output of industry is running at about 239 per cent of the 1935-39 level. 
That equals the monthly average for 1943, highest production year on record. 

Consumer goods, moreover, account for the rising trend in output. Arms 
production isn't rising and neither is output of capital equipment. 9 
Businessmen, obviously, are counting on the consumer to keep factory wheels 

turning, to maintain high employment and a high sales volume. 











Actually, the consumer has to provide the stimulus for any increase in 
business activity at this time. Defense spending is on a plateau. Investment 
by business in plant, equipment and inventory is likely to decline a bit. 


The bets on consumer sales appear to be solidly based. 

People's incomes in January (latest month for figures) were running at a 
rate of 280.5 billion dollars a year. That's about the December rate, but it 
is 6 per cent ahead of a year ago. People have the money to spend. 

Wage and salary payments account for most of the gain from a year ago. 

Business proprietors show only moderate gains. Farm income, in total, is 
running slightly’ below a year ago. Investment income is up a bit. 

It is unlikely, however, that sales volume, in total, will show any sharp 
jumps from present levels. In fact, it probably will be west gale: if sales 
of autos and household goods stay at the current high rate. 




















Nevertheless, industries are continuing to produce in large volume. 
Auto output is running at a rate of about 6.2 million cars a year. That 
is a pace that probably will not be maintained. 

Television-set production jumped sharply in January and continues high. 

Major household appliances also are being turned out in high volume. 
Clothing industry, too, is stepping up its output. Cuttings of men's suits 

in January ran 11 per cent ahead of a year ago. Separate trousers were up 25 
: per cent. That reflects a shift in men's fashions. 
I There's scarcely a consumer industry, ‘at the present time, that is not 
turning out a larger volume of goods than a year ago. 
































ld Demand for new autos reflects a high degree of consumer prosperity. 

nt Expensive body styles are reported by dealers to be preferred over other 

S, Styles. Most buyers want hard-top coupes, or four-door cars. Demand for two- 
door sedans is down, and there is almost no call for business coupes. 

1; Station-wagon sales are taking an increasing share of the market. 

Eight-cylinder cars this year are expected to outsell six-cylinder ones. 
NT That will be the first time this has happened. 
A (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Car buyers also are going for expensive gadgets such as automatic gear 
shifts, power steering, power brakes, air-conditioning. The auto market seems 
to justify producer bets on a good sales year. 


Other industries are benefiting from high consumer-goods output. 

-Steel production stays close to capacity. Steelmakers now expect output 
to continue high through most of the year. Their order backlog is large. 

Aluminum production is running well ahead of a year ago. 

Production also is high at cotton and rayon mills, in leather plants and 
rubber factories, in chemicals and petroleum products. Lumber production is on 
the rise as the building industry gets off to an early start. 








Despite high production, inventories appear to offer few problems. 

Business inventories in total declined from December to January, latest 
month for which figures are available. Drop amounted to 100 million dollars, 
allowing for seasonal variations in Commerce Department -estimates. 

Declines of 100 millions during the month are reported for both factories 
and wholesalers. Retail inventories showed a gain of 100 millions. 

Gain in retail inventories was largely among hardware stores and building- 
material dealers. Auto dealers added moderately to stocks in January. 

Further analysis of inventories shows that all of the gain is in hard 
goods, where sales are rising most. Inventories of soft goods are down all 
along the line from factory through wholesaler to retailer. 














Actual value of business inventories, without seasonal adjustment, stood 
at 74 billion dollars at January's end. That's not much more than a year ago, 
when inventories were reported at 73.5 billion. 


Business sales dipped from December to January, with seasonal variations 
considered, but held above the levels of a year ago. 

Total sales of all businesses amounted to 45.7 billions in January, with 

. the year-ago figure reported at about 42.9 billions. 

Sales dip, seasonally considered, was principally among wholesalers. At 
retail, sales declined by 100 millions. Factory sales showed a gain. 

Actually, when totals are considered, the year-to-year gain in business 
sales is larger than the gain in business inventories. That is a sign of a 
rather healthy condition in business circles. 














"Fair trade" laws, which Congress approved last year, are losing out again. 
State courts in Georgia, New Jersey, and Michigan have thrown out "fair 
trade" laws in those States. These are laws that permit manufacturers to fix 
retail prices on their products after getting agreements with only a few dealers. 
Congress acted to restore this practice after the Supreme Court killed it. 
Now it appears that lower courts are looking askance at price fixing. 








Price fixing through "fair trade" laws may not mean much anyway. 

Retailers are inclined to shave prices whenever the going gets tough. That 
is the finding of Standard Factors Corp. after a sampling survey. 

Manufacturers also are found to wink at "fair trade" violations when a cut 
in prices appears to be necessary to attract buyers. 
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If you want room to grow... 

If you say, “Give me land, lots of land, 
don’t fence mein"... 

Then we invite you to look into The Land 
of Plenty.* A 

There’s a Jot of room in The Land of 


Plenty ... broad fields 
. . uncluttered acres — 
This sounds almost like pioneer country. 
But it isn’t! It's a great and growing 
industrial region where hundreds of manu- 
facturers, little and big, have found exactly 
the locations their kinds of manufacturing 
demand. No— you won't be lonely in The 
Land of Plenty ... but your neighbor 
won't be building right up to your loading 


. . . level valleys 


platform, either! Here, you'll have room to 
grow — and perhaps that’s what you want 
to do. 

If and when you're ready to stretch out, 
let the N& W help you. Write or call the 
Industrial and Agricultural Department, 
Drawer U-605, or Phone 4-1451 — Extension 
474, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, 
Va. This department's plant location 
specialists will understand your problems. 
Put them to work for you! 


The Land of Plenty Gives Industry Blue-Ribbon 
Advantages In Raw Materials ¢ Manpower e Transportation 
e Power & Water e Nearness To Markets e Favorable Tax 
Set-up e Good, Clean Communities e Fair Real Estate 
Values ¢ and Room to Grow! 


orfpoth... Wester. 


RAILWAY 


*The six great (and roomy!) states served by the Norfolk and Western- 
Virginia ¢ West Virginia e Ohioe North Carolina « Kentucky « Maryland. 





Special 





(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance, 








Report 


U. S. has this to show after 33 
months of war in Korea: 

Stalemate instead of victory, 
plenty of luxuries for civilians, 
but not enough ammunition in 
the front lines. 

After 33 months of World 
War Il: 

Germans were licked and the 
Japanese were on the run; but- 
ter was short, but guns were 
plentiful. 

Here is the story of what has 
become of 181 billion dollars. 


Once again, with reports of short- 
ages in ammunition, the country is 
wondering about what has happened 
to its big program for rearmament. 

What's become of the 181 billion dol- 
lars that Congress has provided, since 
war in Korea began, to make the United 
States strong so that it can fight a war? If 
ammunition is short when armed serv- 
ices have 181 billion dollars to spend, 
how big a program must be authorized 
to make ammunition plentiful? 

It takes only a few basic facts and fig- 
ures to answer the first question. 

Out of the 181 billion dollars made 
available by Congress in 33 months of 
war, 77 billion were to cover the ex- 
penses of running the armed forces— 
the costs of pay and travel, food, clothing 
and subsistence for men in uniform, fuel 
for trucks, ships and planes, and con- 
struction on military bases. That leaves 
104 billion for arms themselves, the so- 
called “hard goods” of war—guns, am- 
munition, tanks, planes, ships, vehicles, 
other heavy equipment. 

What vou then find is this: 

Money provided for arms: 104 
billions. 
Money actually spent for arms in 

2% years: 38 billions. 

Money still unspent: 66 billions. 

After 33 months of war, in other 
words, the money made available by 
Congress for arms and ammunition is 
only one-third spent. Military services 
long ago obtained from Congress great 

(Continued on page 94) 
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ARMS MONEY RATIONED-— 
SPACED TO AID BUSINESS 


Why U.S. Arms Are Short 


Ss MONEY PROVIDED 
FOR WEAPONS 








Ss MONEY STILL 
TO BE SPENT 


How Whole Defense Program Is Going 


(Includes foreign military aid) 


FUNDS 
AVAILABLE 





MONEY SPENT 
ON WEAPONS 38 Billion 


$66 Billion 


ee 


$104 Billion 


BALANCE 
LEFT 10 
SPEND 









































(Start of Korean war to February, 1953) 
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...and 


suddenly 


ruined! 


Unfortunately, it often takes a numbing loss to 
turn up a dishonest employee. And then, it’s 
too late. Your business could be crippled or 
thrown into bankruptcy ... your honest em- 
ployees out of work. 


It couldn’t happen to you? That’s what the 
others thought—the ones you read about in 
the papers. Leaving your business unprotected 
against such a possibility is a pretty dangerous 
gamble these days. 

Indemnity’s DDD Policy (Dishonesty, Disap- 
pearance, Destruction) offers blanket coverage 
—protection against dishonesty by employees, 
or loss of money or securities through bur- 
glary, robbery or disappearance. The DDD Policy 
covers losses by forgery or alteration of any 
outgoing check or draft. 

Whatever your business — whatever its size — 
too much could depend on a DDD policy for 
you to be without one. Your Indemnity Agent 
will be glad to explain the advantages of a policy 
adapted to your own needs. Call him today. 





INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE © 





BIG WHEELS NOW ROLL 


where the “Tall Corn” Once Grew! 


INCE 1951 Iowa has stepped up its in- 
S dustrial tempo to a new all-time high. 
Reports just released show that new _ ,\. 
industries are coming to Iowa at the rate es 
of one every other week .. . 58 since 1951. 


The “Tall Corn” State has nearly 4,000 
industries employing 169,000 workers, who 
earn an annual payroll of $550 million. \ 
Your industry, too, can prosper in Iowa “| 
with its plentiful supply of raw materials, \ i 
a friendly government, plenty of electric ¢ ; 
power and excellent transportation. And y 

i 
1 















} 
iZ 


— 


living in Iowa is a real pleasure. 
May we tell you more about it? 






+ attracting Alert Industries... 


"BS since 51” 












FACTS ... FIGURES . . . on lowa’s population, existing industries, 
agriculture, raw moterials, markets, transportaton, wer, living 
conditions . . . all are available in this valuable reference book. 
Every executive should have one. Send for your free copy today. 
780 Centro! National Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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Special Report 





——, 


. . »« World War surpluses 
soon used up in Korea 


amounts of money, but have been slow 
to spend it for weapons and bullets, 

This suggests that at no time have the 
leaders of military services, or the top 
policy officials who guide them, cop. 
sidered Korea as a major war that was 
worth trying to win. 

If you consider ammunition alone, 
you discover pretty much the same situa. 
tion. After World War II, there was a 
stockpile of ammunition valued at 9 bil. 
lion dollars. Most of this has been used 
up in achieving a stalemate in Korea, 
In addition, Congress provided 18 bil. 




























Since start of Korean war 








Source: Eighth Quarterly Report by Director of Defense 
Mobilization, Jan. 1953 © 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


lion dollars in new money for ammuti- 
tion for all three U.S. armed services 

Looking more deeply, you find this: 

New money provided for ammu- 
nition: 13 billions. 

Money spent on ammunition: $ 
billions. 

Money still unspent: 10 billions. 

Again there is no evidence that the 
military services were in a hurry to get 
ammunition needed to fight a major 
war. It is this situation to which Gen 
James A. Van Fleet, retiring commander 
in Korea, has called the attention of the 
country. (See page 76.) 

Shortages of ammunition at the front 
in this war, according to General Vai 
Fleet, have been persistent and often 

(Continued on page 96) 
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I. 


Doors to better living 


) ee the doors of a 2-in-1 refrigerator-freezer combination—a home appliance 
of advanced design made by The Coolerator Company, an associate of 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 








A famous name in refrigeration for 44 years, Coolerator joins with IT&T in 


nun introducing new improvements, new standards of performance offering higher 
“4 standards of living for the American family. With perfected automatic defrost, 
this: 


roll-out shelves and every other modern convenience feature, this new Coolerator 
appliance embodies what every woman wants in her new refrigerator. 


For the manufacture of Coolerator refrigerators, home freezers, electric ranges and 
- room air conditioners, as in the diversified products of other IT&T associate companies 
.-- 1 T&T leadership in research and engineering opens the doors to better living. 











INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. ¥. 


* For full information on Coolerator appliances, write to The Coolerator Company, Duluth 1, Minn. 
































UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
INFORMATION ON 
CHOICE 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS 


IN THE 
SEABOARD SOUTHEAST 


Do you want detailed descrip- 
tions of outstanding plant sites? 
Would you like to have complete 
data on labor supply, living con- 
ditions, fuel costs, power, water 
for processing, disposal of effluent 
and other factors affecting your 
operation? 

Ask us specific questions and 
we'll give you explicit answers. 

No obligation and we will hold 
the matter confidential, of course. 

Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 


Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 














light he ies “the obs! 


Total operating cost less than %4¢ a mile! 
More and more companies are finding new 
uses every day for the Cushman TRUCK- 
STER—the light delivery vehicle for plant 
hauling, for mail, for outside deliveries, 
for literally hundreds of jobs. The Cush- 
man TRUCKSTER is so economical, too 
—low in operating cost (less than a penny 
per mile). Save time, save money and gain 
convenience with Cushman TRUCKSTER. 
Write today for FREE illustrated literature 
See your nearest CUSHMAN dealer 
for a free demonstration. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC. 
DEPT. US-2© 900 NO. 2st ST. © LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Special Report 





Pentagon view: enough 
available to hold line 


critical. This is conceded by high mili- 
tary officials from the Pentagon in Wash- 
ington, who explain now to Congress 
that, while they may not have had all 
the ammunition that might have been 
desired, the supply is improving rapidly 
and they are making an effort to get 
still more. Pentagon officials also explain 
that they have enough ammunition in 
Korea at this time to keep the Commu- 
nists from breaking through the lines. 

Then there is another way to measure 
the progress of rearmament. A glance at 
recent wars shows this: 

In World War I, after 33 months, a 
great Army had been built and trans- 
ported overseas, the war had been won, 
and the country was enjoying a postwar 
boom in January, 1920. 

In World War II, after 33 months, war 
industry was going full tilt and vast 
power had been brought to bear by U. S. 
forces in both major theaters of opera- 
tions. Big campaigns had been fought 
and won in North Africa and Sicily and 
American forces had landed in Nor- 
mandy and were driving to victory on 
the continent of Europe. German air 
forces had been driven from the skies 
almost everywhere. Immense war sup- 
plies were flowing to Russia to build up 
that nation for a final drive against Ger- 
many. Japan had been defeated in the 
South Pacific and her forces were being 
driven back to the home islands. That 
was in September, 1944. 

In the “hot-cold” war now being di- 
rected by Russia, after 33 months of mili- 
tary operations the U.S. is bogged down 
in “limited” fighting on a small peninsula 
in Asia. Ammunition still is short. Weap- 
ons are flowing only in a trickle from 
U.S. factories to allies abroad. Aircraft 
are being produced faster by the enemy’s 
industrial sources than by U.S. 

Main effect of the arms program to 
date is to stimulate business activity. 
There is enough money on hand, at the 
current rate of spending, to keep arms 
plants operating at their present pace 
for two and a half years. By midyear, 
funds available for total defense spend- 
ing will amount to 73.5 billion dollars. 
And there is more money to come. The 
Defense Department is asking Congress 
to provide 46.3 billion for the year 
that begins next July 1. Congress prob- 
ably will allow nearly 42 billion. 

Defense orders, however, are being 
pared down—“stretched out,” as the de- 
fense planners explain the program. 
Orders declined from 4.9 billions in 
December to 3.7 billions in January. 
For the three months ended last Decem- 

(Continued on page 97) 
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shells. The hard-goods program had 104 
billion dollars available through Janu- 
ary, but only 38 billion had been spent, 


eaving 66 billion to go. That’s enough 
0 maintain the present rate of hard- 
goods production for two and a half 
years, With additional money that is ex- 
pected to be authorized by July 1, this 
program probably is assured for another 
three years, or until mid-1956. 

This means that American industry 
can count on a steady demand for steel, 
iluminum, chemicals and other raw ma- 
rials that go into arms. In finished 
products, however, there will be some 
variations. Aircraft and guided missiles 
are to increase in volume substantially 
in the period ahead. Output of missiles 
has yet to reach the mass-production 
stage, and the aircraft program calls for 
the production of 17 new models. 

Tanks and other military vehicles, on 
the other hand, apparently are not to 
reach the high production levels once 
planned. The medium-tank program has 
been stretched out. In recent months 
some 500 million dollars’ worth of orders 
for these types of goods have been can- 
celed. Nevertheless, production of tanks 
and trucks and guns is to continue. Out- 
put of ammunition is to get special at- 
tention now that a Senate committee has 
criticized this part of the arms build-up. 

As the arms program now shapes up, 
spending is not designed to build 
strength quickly to win a war, as was 
done in World War I and again in World 
War II, but to provide a steady rate of 
output that will support total business 
activity without interfering too much 
with the output of civilian goods. 

The fact is that defense planners de- 
cided in the closing days of the Truman 
Administration that a slower rate of arms 
production is to be preferred over a 
rapid build-up. One of the reasons given 
for this shift is that the armed services 


that future developments would make 
obsolete. There is no indication that the 
Eisenhower Administration intends to 
change this pattern. 

The result is that only about a fourth 
of the major types of weapons and other 
military hard goods have been delivered 











and paid for. The rest remain to be pro- 
duced. Whether or not this is the way to 
fight a major war, it provides strong as- 
surance of large-scale orders to industry 
for several years to come. 
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® End of Government controls on wages and salaries 
opened way for many raises. 


® Employers and employes now rely more on free 


collective bargaining. 


® Retroactive increases may affect 1952 tax returns. 


Now that wage and salary controls 
are out of the way, is there any 
limit on how much pay a person 
can get? 

No, there isn’t. He can now get whatever 

his employer will pay. 


What happened to petitions for ap- 
proval of raises that were pending 
when controls ended? 

Many of these raises were automatically 
put into effect when controls ended, or 
soon thereafter. Altogether, nearly 11,- 
000 petitions were pending when de- 
control came on February 6. The Presi- 
dent’s executive order terminating con- 
trols said that pending plans for wage 
and salary increases could be put into 
operation without approval or any fur- 
ther action by stabilization offices. 


Can raises be made retroactive to the 

time controls were in effect? 
Yes. They can be made applicable to 
last year, or even earlier. Many of the in- 
creases at the time controls ended car- 
ried provisions for back pay to sometime 
in 1952 


What about a Christmas or year- 
end bonus that was not allowed 
last year, or was reduced by an 
agency? 

That can be given now. Where a planned 
bonus was cut down in amount by a 
stabilization order, the full amount can 
be made up now. Some of the petitions 
pending February 6 included bonuses 
and fringe benefits, such as pension and 
profit-sharing plans and health and hos- 
pitalization plans. Employers were able 
to put these into effect immediately 
upon. the dropping of controls. 


if an earlier petition for approval of a 
raise was turned down, can it be 
paid now? 

Yes. There is no reason why it can't be. 

This raise, too, can be made retroactively 

to the date when originally planned. 


Must there be any further dealing 
with a wage or salary-control of- 
fice? 

No—not unless an office has a complaint 

of excessive payments of wages or sal- 

aries in the past. Most of these offices are 


being closed down, with only a small 
staff being kept to wind up affairs 


Where a raise is retroactive, can an 
employer take part of this as a tax 
deduction for 1952? 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has just 

issued a ruling on that. Here: is how it 

works: Suppose an employer in 1952 

filed a petition to raise wages or salaries 

and the petition was pending at the time 
controls terminated last month; the part 
of the raise covering services in 1952 ¢an 
be considered, for income and excess. 
profits tax purposes, as deductions for 
the year 1952. Similarly, where an agency 
approved a retroactive increase in Jan 
ary or in February before controls ended, 
the 1952 part of these payments can be 
taken as deductions on 1952 tax returns. 


What about the tax of a worker get- 
ting such a retroactive raise? 
He will pay income tax on the entir 
amount in 1953. That is, even if part of 
the work for which he receives a retroac- 
tive adjustment was performed last year, 
he must report the income from such 
work in his return for the year in which 

it actually is received. 


How would a retroactive raise affect 
an employer having Government 
contracts? 

Here, there is some doubt. The Eco- 

nomic Stabilization Administrator says 

that retroactive raises going to workers 
on or after February 6 do not violate the 

Defense Production Act. But he wams 

that such payments will not necessarily 

be recognized as reimbursable expenses 
under a Government contract. 


What about past violators of wage 
price control rules? 

About 4,000 cases, involving investige 

tions or prosecutions, were pending Feb- 

ruary 6. Stabilization officials say a cast 

will not be dropped where there seems 

to have been a violation. 


Are any new investigations being 
started? 

Not many. As a general rule, the Gover 

ment is not going back to open up investi 

gations, unless flagrant violations a 

suspected. 
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BLENDED | SCOTCH 
WrisK* 


CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD. 
of Aberdeen, Scotland—Established 1801. 
f ; : 


By Appointment Purveyors of Provisions and 
Scotch Whisky to the late King George VI 


12 YEAR OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


Sovereign in its unmatched flavour and quality, Chivas Regal is the choicest product 
of the 152 year old firm of Chivas Brothers Ltd. in Aberdeen, Scotland. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY © 86 PROOF + CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORPORATION « NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Perhaps you never thought of paint rags and oily cleaning cloths as fire hazards. But 


they can be as dangerous as burning matches. The material heats up internally 
through chemical action—smolders—and finally bursts into flame. Don't risk a 
mystery fire in your home. Either throw out such rags promptly or keep them in 


metal containers with tight covers. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 


Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request. 





ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Actra 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 

- sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of | 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 
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Strikes do not have to be big 
be stopped by injunction. 
Government can move against 
small strike that threatens to 
ut down an industry. It’s an 
portant new court decision. 
Other points of Taft-Hartley 
also are being cleared up. 
Featherbed rules, for example, 
vally are legal. And workers 
etimes can be fired for refus- 
to cross picket lines. 


As a result of recent court decisions 
ecting employers and unions: 

The injunction may be used to stop a 
ike at a single pjant, if such a strike 
tens to close down an entire indus- 
and endanger national health and 
ety. This is a highly important inter- 
tation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Unions are told that most of their 
nake-work rules will stand up in court. 
Taft-Hartley limitations on featherbed- 
ding are held to be narrow in scope. 

Free speech by employers can be re- 
tricted by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 
Employers sometimes can fire workers 
for refusing to cross picket lines. 

Damage suits under the Walsh-Healey 
Act must be filed by the Government 
within two years after law violation. 
Otherwise Government loses its case. 

Employers do not always have to 
do business across State lines to be cov- 
ered by the Federal Wage-Hour law. 

Decisions in all but the injunction 
case are those of the Supreme Court. 
The injunction case was decided by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, 
and stands as final unless a future case 
is carried to the Supreme Court. 

Injunction powers, under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, are not as narrow as unions 
tad hoped, as a result of the Appeals 
Court decision. The Court rejected argu- 
nents of the CIO Steelworkers that the 
injunctions violate the Constitution and, 
i any event, can be used only when.a 
strike threatens an entire industry or ma- 
jor part of it. The injunction, issued to 
stop a walkout at a single plant of the 
American Locomotive Co., at Dunkirk, 
N. Y., was upheld. 

The Court’s ruling means that these 
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icketing, Free Speech — 
ew Guides for Employers 


injunctions sometimes can be used to 
prevent a walkout at a single factory, if 
it can be shown that, by cutting off sup- 
plies, the strike would close down an 
entire industry, and endanger national 
health or safety. In the test case, the 
Dunkirk plant was the only source of 
special devices needed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in building new 
facilities for the atomic-bomb program. 
Employers thus may get the help of these 
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FROM THE SUPREME COURT... 
. ...anO.K. for make-work rules 


injunctions even if a nation-wide strike 
in a basic industry is not threatened. 

Make-work rules imposed by unions 
often can be written in such a way that 
the Taft-Hartley Act does not apply, it 
becomes clear from two decisions of the 
Supreme Court. Involved in the cases 
were two AFL affiliates, the Typo- 
graphical Union and the Musicians. 

In the Typographical case, newspaper 


_ publishers argued that the union has no 


legal right to force payment of wages to 
printers for setting type that is not needed 
by the newspaper. Contract rules apply- 
ing to local advertisements require such 
payments. The advertisements are set in 
type in one newspaper shop, which then 
supplies a cardboard matrix, or reproduc- 
tion, of the material for use in another 
paper. The second paper could save time 
and money by using this matrix rather 
than setting the type all over again, but 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Aunt Sarah’s History— 
Original musical comedy stars 
June Havoc as Aunt Sarah, who 
relives 800 years of history—in 
her own way. 


Three Maidens and the 
Devil—A modern ballet writ- 
ten and staged by Agnes de 
Mille, who dances a leading 
tole for the first time on TV. 
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A Leica focuses, sights, shoots and 
winds like other 35 mm cameras. But 
a Leica thinks as you do—it follows 
your whims and inclinations, pokes 
into places of sunshine or shadow, 
wherever a new mood takes you. 

A Leica is practical, whether you are 
an executive with a hobby, a doctor 
who records what he sees, a teacher 
eager to open young eyes to beauty 
or someone who “just likes to take 


good pictures.” 10, 15, 25 years from 
now, your Leica will still be taking 
photographs exquisite in detail, repay- 
ing you many times over for your mod- 
est investment. 

You ARE ready for a Leica. And a 
Leica, this photogenic spring, is ready 
for you—from only $151 upward. Your 
dealer can supply you with a complete 
line of Leica cameras and accessories. 
E. Leitz, Inc., New York. 
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the union requires the type to be reset 
even if the matrix actually is used. Le 

This practice, the Supreme Court fing m108 
by a 6-to-3 vote, is not a violation fy g 
the antifeatherbed section of the Taf. ts ¢ 
Hartley Act. The law makes it an unfgi Jau: 
labor practice for a union to force pay. ot 
ment for services “which are not pe. Jutic 
formed or not to be performed.” Th p, 
Court majority says that the printers Pet: fneni 
form services for the money and thi tions 
Taft-Hartley therefore does not apply, tract 

Six justices took the same general po-f our 
sition in the: Musicians’ case. Here thie 
union refused to allow an out-of-town |ien 
orchestra to appear at a Chicago theate; of li 
unless a local band was employed for ai feenp 





~Robert Yarnall Richie 


LINOTYPE OPERATORS 
... may require ‘‘extra’’ typesetting 





equal period of time. The local band § yy 
could be used to entertain during inter § yy 
missions or as another feature of the 
show, the union stated. fey 
Free speech for employers is affectel | ha 
by another action of the Court. It 1 ] yy 
fuses to review a lower-court decision 
upholding NLRB on its ruling that a 4 
employer who talks to his workers about J 
unions during working hours must give J », 
the union a chance to address a similat J 4 
meeting, in advance of a_ bargaillilf f te 
election. In effect, the employer § § 
forced to pay wages to his employes ff ¢& 
while they listen to the union's algi: fy 
ments, if he held an antiunion meeting fg 
on company time. p 
The picketing decision, on the othe By 
hand, gives employers a break. The 
Court finds that a newspaper-deliven 
firm was within its rights in firing a truck 
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Jnion| ,, . Ruling on damage suits 
- . affects 40 pending cases 





> reset, Mriver after he refused to pick up news- 
papers at a plant where a strike was in 
rt finds progress. The drivers union was not 
tion yn strike, and had a no-strike clause in 
@ Talifts contract. The Court finds that this 
| UnfaiJause was violated by the driver when 
€ pai:fhe refused to carry out his regular 
ot per uties in going to the plant. 
- Th Damage suits filed by the Govern- 
TS Pet-Inent to collect from employers in viola- 
id thatflions of the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
ply. Fracts Act now will be dismissed by the 
ral po. wurts unless filed within two years from 
r€ thelihe date of the violation. The Govern- 
f-town nent had argued that a two-year statute 
theater If limitations does not apply to the Gov- 
for an fmment’s suits, but the Supreme Court 
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UNION MUSICIANS 


ing . may require an “‘extra’’ band 

band ules that the limit applies and starts to 
inte- f run when the violation occurs. 

f the} More than 40 pending cases are af- 
Re fected by the Court’s ruling, and it will 
ecle’ | have an important bearing on enforce- 
It j& | ment proceedings in the future. 

ve Minimum-wage actions brought by 
via the Government may be extended into 
‘ a new fields, however, by another Su- . 
i preme Court decision. The Court holds 
fou that employes of a company making ma- 
—s terials for use on interstate highways are 
cil covered by the Wage-Hour Act. A lower 
= court had ruled that the employes were 
sting not under the Act because the company 
operated within the State, but the Su- 
he preme Court holds that the employes 


Were engaged in the production of 
The ‘oods 
g for commerce and thus covered 


wet by this law. 
(Continued on page 104) 
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DUNCAN MILLER, VERMONT LOGGER, produces some 600,000 board feet of lumber a year with a 


100-horse diesel, in this picturesque, early 19th century sawmill in East Topsham, Vermont. 


INDUSTRIAL GIANT? 


No, Duncan Miller, pictured above, 
is no industrial giant, but his power 
and lubrication needs are just as 
vital, and served just as assiduously 
by Cities Service. Cities Service is 
proud of its long and successful rec- 
ord serving America’s top industry, 
but it is equally proud of its record 
with the “Duncan Millers.” 


Says Duncan Miller: “My 100-horse diesel 
drives all my equipment. | use Cities Service 
Diesel Fuel because it gives me all the power 
| need and burns so cleanly. 

“In my trucks, tractors, chain saw and saw- 
mill, | use Triple HD Koolmotor Oil... and 


Koolmotor has done every job with complete 
satisfaction for me. 

“l also use Cities Service Gasolene in my 
trucks, tractors and chain saw. | heartily rec- 
ommend it where a lot of power and econ- 
omy of operation are needed.” 


You don’t have to be a sawmill operator 
to realize the value of Cities Service one- 
source buying for finest, economical 
power and lubrication, and the services 
of our expert Lubrication Engineers! 


CITIES & SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 








You Put a Lot of “Mileage” 
On a Chair 


Ae One 


Much of the way you feel at the 
end of the day depends on the way 
you’re seated. Doesn’t it make 
sense, then, to work in the finest 
executive chair you can buy? The 
Harter 65 is that kind of chair. 
There’s a luxurious feeling in its rich 
gros point fabrics and in its foam 
rubber cushioned seat, back and 
arms. There’s armchair comfort in 
the Harter 65; yet it’s a true 
posture chair with easy hand-wheel 
adjustments to fit it exactly to 
you. You work at ease and you feel 
fresh after long hours of office 
‘‘mileage’”” when your chair’s a 
Harter 65. 


Send for new 24-page 
booklet, ‘“‘Posture Seat- 
ing Makes Sense.” 


HARTER CORPORATION 
304 Prairie St., Sturgis, Mich. 
























































need a head 


for figures? 





These Viking heads, the “Business end” of a 
Viking Sprinkler System have a head for fig- 
ures for you. They do more than wait for a 
fire to strike. Their presence in your plant or 
office can cut insurance costs as much as 90%. 


For instance: 

@ A Woodworking plant's rate was cut 
from $2.50 a hundred to 52c a hundred. 

@ A Meat packer’s rate was cut from 
$1.59 a hundred to 55c a hundred. 

@ A Department store saved $1.35 a hun- 
dred in insurance premiums... 

- enough to pay for these systems in an 

e average of four and one-half years. 








For information thet can save you from 50% to 90% in insurance cost 
(depending on your hazard) write for “Fire and Your Business” .. . 
read it . . . then contact your nearest Viking representative. 
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HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Offices in Principal Cities 











Why wait until you retire to enjoy life? 
Move your business or industry to Colo- 
rado Springs......and profit by moving! 


. How to SAVE TIME 
in Washington: 


Already famous for its matchless serv- 
ice and fine cuisine, the Carlton is 
widely acclaimed among business and 
professional men for its ideal location. 
When you stay at the Carlton, your 
Washington headquarters is mere min- 
;’ utes from government agencies and 
the White House, and within easy 
walking distance of the financial dis- 
trict and the better shops and theatres. 
SAVE TIME . . . stay at 


Frank E. Weakly 


ee 


SIXTEENTH STREET AT K, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 










@ Perfect year-around weather. 
@ Cool summers and mild, healthful winters. 


© Low cost modern homes, built on landscaped 
grounds, assures employees happiness... pro- 
motes efficiency and loyalty. 


@ Plentiful educational and recreational facilities 
help mould better employees. 


@ Industrial sites available within ten minutes drive 
from your home. Saves time. Relieves tension. 


Once you get a taste of God’s Country... 
you'll never leave! 


For detailed information about the 
advantages you gain when you locate 
your plant in Colorado Springs, write to 


Industrial 
Development 
Division 


221 MIDLAND BUILDING 
COLORADO SPRINGS e COLORADO 
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Pattern for Pay 
Up 4 to 9 Cents 


Wage increases in 1953 are turning 
out to be bunched in the range of 4 cent; 
through 9 cents an hour. More than half 
of the year’s increases have fallen in that 
area. 

Out of 651 wage agreements studied 
by the Bureau of National Affairs, 34) 
are in the 4-to-9-cent range. These jp. 
cluded 188 with increases of 4 through 
6 cents and 153 with increases of 7 
through 9 cents. The latest week’s report 
showed 27 with raises of 4 to 6 cents and 
19 of 7 to 9 cents. 

For the year to date, 61 agreement 
give no increase in pay. These are main. 
ly in textile and clothing industries 
where business conditions have been 
depressed. Fifty-five contracts gave 
raises of 1 to 3 cents. 

In the 10-to-12-cent range, 120 agree. 
ments were reported, Sixty-six contracts 
provided for increases of 13 through 
15 cents an hour. Thirty-one were 16 
to 18 cents and 38 for 19 cents or more, 

Among recent raises are these: 

An air line gave increases of 11 cents 
an hour to mechanics, with increases of 
10 to 13 cents for port stewards and 
other workers, and $30 to $40 a month to 
flight stewards and stewardesses. The 
agreement was signed by CIO Transport 
Workers and Pan American World Air 
ways. 

Office employes of an airplane manv- 
facturer got a raise of 6 per cent, bring. 
ing the minimum of $1.39 an hour. This 
contract was between Consolidated 
Vultee Corp. and AFL’s Office Employes 
Union at Fort Worth, Texas. 

An aircraft company agreed to an $ 
cent-an-hour raise for 15,000 workers 
plus fringe benefits. Involved were AFL 
Machinists and Republic Aviation’s three 
plants on Long Island, N. Y. 

Machinists, AFL, negotiated a raise 0 
16.7 cents an hour, on the average, ina 
Cleveland plant of Warner & Swas 
Corp. 





Employment 
At Record High 


Continued expansion of the country’ 
industrial output is helping to boost the 
number of civilian jobs to an all-time 
high for this time of year. 

A Census Bureau report on employ- 
ment, based on estimates for mid-Feb- 
ruary, reveals these significant facts 

(Continued on page 105) 
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PREFABRICATED! 





5 year graph showing Prefabricution's sharper rate 
of growth as compared with total single family home 
construction. 


@In 1953, as the Prefabrication 
Industry celebrates its 10th anni- 
versary, the swing of builders and 
home buyers to this modern type 
of home construction is more pro- 
nounced every day. The reason: 
Prefabrication delivers the utmost 
for every building dollar. It pro- 
vides modern homes of outstand- 
ing beauty, livability and quality 
construction—homes that can be 
quickly and economically erected. 

Prefabrication is the answer to 
today’s big demand for better 
homes at lower cost. Get the full 


story. 


Write for FREE booklet, 
"'Build Better, Build Sooner’’ 


PREFABRICATED HOME 
MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 
914 20th St. N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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A complete dominion of 
pleasure e Two golf courses 


¢ Tennis e Riding ¢ Swim- 
ming ¢ Fishing e Boating ¢ 
Beach Club dancing nightly. 


HOTEL, COUNTRY, YACHT, 
BEACH AND CABANA CLUBS 


Sidney Banks, Pres. 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VA, 





MARCH 20, 1953 





. .. Jobs more plentiful 
than this time year ago 


Employment, after a customary drop 
in January, is turning upward again. A 
total of 60,924,000 persons held civilian 
jobs in February, highest on record for 
that month. The figure is 1,172,000 
higher than a year ago. The number of 
workers with jobs is 400,000 above the 
January total. 

Workers in jobs not connected with 
farming provided much of the increase 
during the month. Normally, these non- 
farm jobs do not increase in number to 
any extent in this period, but the rise 
was about a half million for February. It 
brought the nonfarm total to 55,558,000 
workers with jobs. 

This was the largest total on record for 
the month. It was 1,900,000 more than 





—United Press 


COMMERCE SECRETARY WEEKS 
- « - more jobs than ever 


had jobs a year ago, a fact which was 
considered by Commerce Secretary 
Weeks to be the most significant feature 
of the report. This total also is about 10 


- million higher than at the peak of World 


War II and 5 million more than had 
civilian jobs in months preceding the 
outbreak of the Korean war. 

Workers who were without jobs num- 
bered 1,788,000 in February, about the 
same as in January and about 300,000 
under the February, 1952 level. 

Those working on farms were esti- 
mated at 5,366,000, nearly 700,000 less 
than a year ago. 

The decline in agricultural workers is 
part of a long-term trend. The nation’s 
labor force on the farms has been shrink- 
ing in recent years, partly due to in- 
creased use of machinery. 
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Products sell better when they offer somet 
extra to the customer. 
When you use “extras” made of Pyrex branjhe P 


e 
How ideas like these glasses, you offer something to which every woma 


will respond. 


she can use Pyrex ware for hot or cold foods, Shy 
can hel ou knows it is easy to clean, durable and everlastingly 
Pp Vv beautiful. A nation-wide survey shows that 9% 

of American housewives own Pyrex ware. 

If you use premiums in your merchandising, Con 

e _ sider Pyrex ware or other specially made glag 
get more busine Be %, items. which have brought in coupons, box tops 
and wrappers by the bagful. 

When you use and advertise extras such as Pyrex hroce 
bowls, refrigerator sets or coffee servers, your ap- fail 
pliances will sell better because these extras have} ne 
such universal acceptance, appeal and value. foc! 





Pyrex Refrigerator Set Teakoe Teamaker 


x Custard Cups 








neti If you can use glass as a component part of your 
roduct, you can give it all the added advantages of 
- branjfhe Pyrex trade-mark. 
Woma} You can buy Pyrex ware at attractive prices 
fecause of Corning’s unique experience in manus 
knowfacturing heat-resistant glassware by economical, 
1s, Suction methods. 
stingl;| But, the glasses these attractive and useful houses 
t 90°,hold pieces are made of, are only some of the thoue 
ands of glasses Corning has developed to meet the 
g, jean requirements of a multitude of consumer 





> glasfnd industrial products. ‘ “4 

X tos I's easy for you to find just how glass by Corning ; ome 
an help you boost sales, improve products or a 

Pyrexhrocesses. Just write us about your interests or Baie ees 

ur a)- frail the slip below for a copy of “Glass and You,” i 

s hae new, interesting and generously illustrated 


e. yochure of glass at work in industry and home. 





Flameware Double Boiler 


Beverage Server 


Name. 


Glass adds sales appeal to ranges. 
Alert range manufacturers have found 
glass the perfect material for adding 
the extra touches that mean extra sales, 
Glass oven windows, door handles, 
broiler and burner plates combine 
utility with gleaming beauty. Elec- 
trically conducting glass provides 
smokeless broiling, and designs in 
photosensitive glass make attractive 
nameplates. 





Glass helps sell refrigerators. Re- 
frigerators are a competitive product 
that often sell on the basis of “bonus” 
items. Glass is the low-cost way to 
provide incentive to buy. For ex- 
ample, glass juice shakers, Pyrex re- 
frigerator sets, glass pitchers for ice 
water—all attractive, practical and 
durable. 





Mixers sell better with Pyrex 
bowls. Women are more inclined to 
buy a mixer with a Pyrex bowl. Their 
own experience with Pyrex ware tells 
them it’s the most versatile glassware 
available—no need to worry about 
too hot or too cold foods. And the 
quality of the glass reflects the quality 
of the mixer. 








Automatic machinery that keeps 
glass costs down. The days of hand- 
made glass are fast disappearing. Ma- 
chines at Corning automatically press 
glass into accurate shapes and, then 
anneal for strength (as shown), at 
rates of several hundred an hour. This 
is why you can get high quality 


Pyrex ware at such moderate costs. 


Corning Glass Works 

CORNING, NEW YORK 
Counieg meant wesearch ire Gladd 
scaslclibndainlbichia 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, 113 Crystal St., Corning, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your new brochure, “Glass and You.” 


Title 





Company. 





Address. 








City 


Zone. State. 





Baster Tubes 






| 
a ““PYREX"’ is a registered trade-mark of Corning Glass Works in the United States. 
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IT’S TOUGH FOR SMALLER FIRMS 


They Can‘t Keep Profits—Loans Are Hard to Ge 


A new financial diet—with 
more growth vitamins—may be 
offered small and medium-sized 
corporations before too long. 

Ike‘s tax experts and old 
hands in Congress are joining in 
a search for ways te encourage 
healthy business expansion. 

Problem is to make it easier for 
companies to get their hands on 
—and keep—funds needed for 
new plant and equipment. 


Restrictions that stunt the growth 
of businesses in this country are com- 
ing under the ax of Congress and 
the new Administration. Significant 
changes in Government rules are to be 
announced shortly. New proposals for 
legislation are in the making. 

Idea that now prevails is that U.S. 
companies, once they attain a medium 
size, are prevented from much further 
growth by high tax rates, by special tax 
rules, by credit problems, and by other 
influences that Government either creates 
or condones. These influences are being 
studied closely by an Administration 
pledged to encourage the business ex- 
pansion that can create more jobs, more 
production, more income. 

Tax leaders in Congress, too, are tak- 
ing this same tack. Their studies already 
have covered the plight of the really 
small business. Now the program is being 
broadened to take in the dilemma of 
companies that make up the “middle 
class” of U.S. industry. 

Remedies that may be prescribed as 
a result of these studies are related to in- 
dustry’s growth problems _ themselves. 
These problems, outlined in the chart on 
this page, are being tagged as causes of 
financial malnutrition. Companies that 
contract the malady find that it curbs 
growth, that it can be fatal. 

To understand how smaller firms are 
frustrated in their efforts to get together 
the funds for healthy growth, take a look 
at the struggles of a medium-sized manu- 
facturing company. A 10-year-old corpo- 
ration doing a 10-million-dollar business 
provides an example. 

Company profits are the big source 
of these funds. If a company can earn 
reasonable profits and reinvest them in 


108 


new plant and equipment, growth comes 
easy. 

What this corporation runs into, first, 
is high tax rates. Like most young firms, 
it made very little profit in its early years 
—during the 1940s. Result is that most 
of its increased earnings now are classed 
as “excessive” and drained off by income 
and excess-profits taxes. This can happen 
in spite of relief clauses put in the EPT 
law for “growth” companies. 

If this corporation clears, say, a mil- 
lion dollars, federal taxes alone may take 
$600,000 to nearly $700,000. Even with 
no EPT to pay, the company’s federal 
taxes come to about $515,000. Govern- 
ment, in other words, takes half to two 
thirds of what the company earns. That 
leaves little chance to accumulate sur- 
plus funds for expansion. 

Tax rates themselves, though, are only 
one side of the problem. Tax rules can 
be just as troublesome. Take, for ex- 
ample, the regulations put out by the 
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Bureau of Internal Revenue on depreciah 
tion of plant and equipment. 

Depreciation is simply the practice , 
writing off, for tax and accounting p 
poses, the cost of buildings, machine 
other equipment, What this compa 
may find is that it is not permitted , 
write off its investments on any sched 
that fits the needs of the company itself 
Government insists, in most cases, th; 
write-offs be spread evenly over the ep 
tire life of the property. 

Rule is that, on a machine tool tha 
may have some small usefulness wii 
the end of 20 years, the company muy 
wait 10 years to get back half its cost, ¥ 
years to recover all of it. Yet the tool may 
have become obsolete. 

When this happens, the company ha 
to take part of the funds earmarked fof 
expansion and buy replacements—not t 
grow, but just to hold its own. 

To complicate matters, a new Intem 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Hurdles Facing Smaller Firms: 
Funds for Expansion Come Hard 


a medium-sized corporation enjoys increased earn- 
ings, taxes take the lion’s share, leaving company 


e 
it pays out profits in dividends, hoping stockholders 
will reinvest in the firm, tax collector grabs a big 
chunk of the dividends. 





the company retains and reinvests a large part of 
after-tax profits, it runs risk of more tax trouble— 
under Sec. 102 of Internal Revenue Code. 


9. it tries to sell stock to new investors, it runs into 
problem of high cost of flotation and small 


it tries to borrow funds for expansion, it has to 
pay high interest rates, thus incurring high fixed 
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we, GEARED 


secs for continued progress 


DP&L ANNUAL REPORT DEMONSTRATES THAT THE GOOD OLD 
AMERICAN TEAM OF LABOR, CAPITAL AND BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT CAN AND WILL SUPPLY ANY ELECTRIC REQUIREMENTS. 
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The Annual Report of The Dayton Power and Light Company for 1952 is a success story 
you will enjoy reading. It is a record of steady growth of generating power ... a record, 
of proved ability to increase the sale of the Company’s services and to hold down operating 
costs. 


The Annual Report shows that at the close of 1952 DP&L is better equipped than ever 


tool pate lita cay ; : 3 
th before with facilities providing for greater efficiency in operation. 
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New construction completed in 1952 brought about a more comfortable margin between 
anticipated demand and the facilities necessary to meet it. In fact, this margin enabled us 





6041 sq. mi. & 
282 communities | 


OHIO 


SCOLUMBUS & 


to assist other neighboring companies and particularly the Tennessee Valley Authority 
where we sent during the year approximately two hundred million kilowatt hours of 


pany ha 
urked fom 


electric energy. 


‘S—not t 1952 accomplishments, as summarized in the Annual Report, demonstrate that The 
SERVICE AREA Dayton Power and Light Company is equipped, financed, manned and managed for con- 
fe tinued progress, geared for American teamwork. 


td . . 
Take a minute to read these highlights 
of 1952 achievement 


THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
BALANCE SHEET 


e Annual gross revenue for the first time passed $50,000,000 









December 31, 1952 INCREASE e Total number of shareholders reached 19,110, an 
ASSETS OVER 1951 increase of 800 over 1951 
Property and plant $173,301,796 10% ss ; p ‘ 
Current assets 15,825,309 4% =  e Electric generating capacity reached a total of 520,000 kw 
Other assets 254,296 65% 
$189,381,401 10% e Annual¢esidential consumption for 1952 averaged 
LIABILITIES . 2,285 kwh 
Capitalization $146,939,093 21% : 
- Current liabilities 14,081,520 decrease 43% e Annual consumption for rural and farm customers averaged 
y Reserves 28,360,788 7% 3,600 kwh 
Total liabilities... .$189,381,401 10% 
' ieee 7,450 new electric customers were added during 1952 
RESULTS OF OPERATIONS— 3 
of < caaneain 8% e Total sales of natural gas reached 25,328,000 Mcf 
Ke EXPENSES 43,119,588 7% eS : 
Net operating revenue 9,688,486 14% e Annual residential consumption of natural gas averaged 
OTHER INCOME 148,703 67% 134 Mcf 
i ; 9,837,189 14% 
rs 1,561,747 18% e 4,800 new natural gas customers were added during 1952 
ig 8,275,442 14% > ye 
948,770 @ As for several years past, our promotional activities have 
7,326,672 helped lift the sale of appliances in our service area 
above the national average. 
to In spite of the fact that we have 269,631 additional shares outstanding, we have increased the 
ill net earnings per share of common stock to $2.85 as compared with $2.74 at the end of 1951 
We will be pleased to mail you a copy 
of our 1952 Annual Report on request 
to 
od 
THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
25 North Main St., Dayton 1, Ohio 
, Pub, Cor 
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It will surprise you to know how little 
it costs to own a sleek, fast, aristocratic 


(fagquat Car 


Whether you are attending 


THE CORONATION 


in London or planning a 


VISIT to EUROPE 
this year, write or call me regard- 
ing my special plan for delivery in 
London, England. You can drive 
your Jaguar in Europe and save 
money on the original purchase 
price at the same time. I arrange 
everything. Write or call me today. 


Special Jaguar representative 
1223 University Street, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Telephone UNiversity 6-5307 


Deliveries also arranged in Montreal, Canada 

















Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 

way Stores, Incorporated, on 

March 2, 1953, declared the 

following quarterly dividends: 
60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.1214 per share on 
the 414% Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 








Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 4%% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
April 1, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness March 18, 1953. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
March 2, 1953 


SS 
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. .. Firm can be penalized 
if it keeps too much profit 


Revenue agent may arrive at the plant 
and inform the company that its write- 
off schedule, approved by his predeces- 
sor, is too short. That means a bigger tax 
bite for future years, and perhaps a 
retroactive bite for past years. 

Even if it gets by these problems, the 
company still has depreciation troubles. 
It recovers no more than the original cost 
of the investment. Yet prices have shot 
way up. Cost of replacing a piece of 
equipment may have doubled, or trebled. 
Again the company may have to dip into 
its expansion reserve to keep even. 

Still another cause of financial malnu- 
trition is “Section 102 trouble.” It works 
this way: The corporation might manage 
to accumulate a fat surplus by retain- 
ing a large part of its after-tax earnings, 
instead of paying out big dividends. If 
it does, it may be charged with hoard- 
ing an “unreasonable” surplus in order to 
avoid high personal income taxes on 
stockholders’ dividends. Result can be a 
stiff tax penalty. 

The smaller corporation owned by 
only a few persons—who might benefit by 
leaving their earnings in the firm—is 
the special victim of Section 102 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

Actually, Section 102 has been invoked 
in relatively few cases. It really is the 
threat of trouble that can do the damage. 
Regulations provide no clear indication 
of how much the firm might be per- 
mitted to retain. Yet it is the company 
that has the burden of proof in event of 
a Section 102 contest. 

Smaller corporations, in view of all this, 
tend to lean over backwards to avoid 


- trouble—to retain even less of profits 


than BIR might permit. 

The family-owned corporation has an 
additional problem here. The family 
must look forward to the time when the 
principal owner may die. Without plan- 
ning, the company might have to be sold 
in order to pay estate and inheritance 
taxes. 

Those, just briefly, are restraints that 
thwart the smaller firm’s attempts to get 
expansion funds from within the com- 
pany—from earnings. 

Outside funds—from loans or the sale 
of stock—might look good to the smaller 
corporation seeking expansion capital. 
Yet these, too, may be hard to get. 

A small company owned by a few per- 
sons formerly was able to pay out its 
earnings to its few shareholders. These 
owners then reinvested their dividends 
in the corporation. Now the rules have 
been changed. The company feels im- 
pelled, under Section 102, to pay out 

(Continued on page 111) 
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.. Selling stock, borrowing 
money, both have difficulties 


much of its after-tax earnings. But a 
major share of those dividends then are 
siphoned off by individual income taxes, 
instead of being reinvested. 

At this point, the frustrated corpora- 
tion is likely to start thinking about sell- 
ing new stock to the general public. It’s 
apainful idea to any family or other small 
group owning a corporation—it can mean 
loss of control of the property. Yet even 
this pill may be sweet in comparison 
with others involved. 

Cost of a flotation, in relation to dol- 
lars returned, is the real problem for a 
small corporation. Expenses for an issue 
of 50 million dollars may be less than 1 
per cent of the proceeds. For a small 
issue, say one of less than half a million 
dollars, expenses may take 20 per cent 
of the proceeds. 

Even a long-term loan—which binds 
the company to a long period of addi- 
tional fixed costs—might be better than 
a stock issue at such expense. Yet long- 
term loans come high for the small cor- 
poration. Small companies must pay 
higher interest rates than large firms, 
even on loans of the same size. 

Actually, the small or medium-sized 
company may not be able to get a long- 
term loan under any conditions. If it is 
situated in a small city or town, there 
may be no available sources of long-term 
funds. And, in any location, the small 
firm is seldom able to show the long his- 
tory of comfortable earnings that a lend- 
er would like to see. Its assets, too, may 
not be of a kind that provides suitable 
collateral. 

Government itself might help the 
company get a loan. Yet the company 
that accepts a loan backed up by Gov- 
ernment may not like Government agen- 
cies looking over private operations and 
exercising veto power over management 
decisions. There’s a limit, too, on the 
federal funds available for small-busi- 
hess aids of this sort. 

What all this adds up to, in the opinion 
of tax experts in Congress and the new 
Administration, is the need for drastic 
changes in the financial diets of smaller 
corporations. 


New rules for a more flexible deprecia-- 


tion policy are being readied. Some re- 
lief from the threat of Section 102 is 
contemplated. Tax rates themselves are 
to be reduced, sooner or later. Double 
taxation of corporate earnings—once to 
the company and once to the shareholder 
—may be abandoned gradually. 

Prospect, in other words, is that small 
and medium-sized companies will soon 
find it easier to get and keep the funds 
they need for healthy growth. 


MARCH 20, 1953 
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@ PLASTIC BINDING 
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this modern low-cost way 
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American Industry Chooses the Middle South 





A vast storehouse of materials vital to 
the needs of industry has attracted such 
companies as National Lead Company, 
The Flintkote Company, Johns-Manville 
and others to the Middle South states of 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. Since 
1940 mineral production in the area has 
increased 413.2%. Intelligent conserva- 
tion and reforestation has insured an abun- 
dant supply of forest and mineral products 
so essential to industry. 





Low cost fuel and power, interconnected 
transportation offering easy access to na- 
tional and international markets are other 
important factors in the continuing rapid 
industrial growth of the Middle South. 


Look into your future in 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH! 





For further information write ‘ is | & 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 21] INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART," New Orleans, Lovisiona or 
any of these business-managed, pon neving One eae i 








ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY. 4 
Pine Bluff, Ark. sant ne nce - — 


New Orleans 14, La. 
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>> Economic talks between American and British officials in Washington yielded 
little that is definite enough for businessmen to chew on. 

Specific guides to future economic policies are almost wholly lacking. 

The Eisenhower Administration and the British agreed on pious hopes, well- 
known aims. The free world should work toward sound internal policies, freer 
trade and freer currencies, greater movement of international capital for 
development purposes. But when and how? Those are questions for the future. 

Much of 1953 will be taken up with economic powwows both in Washington and 
Europe trying to find workable answers to these questions. The British mission 
to Washington was just a trail-blazing expedition, an exploration. 

American businessmen still have no way of knowing when import curbs abroad 
will be lifted or when the pound or other currencies may become convertible. 

Nor do they know what the tariff policy at home will be. 

All that is surely known is that the Eisenhower regime seems to be for trade 

liberalization as a general principle. The Congress may well think differently. 
































>> Note one significant omission in the Washington economic talks: 

Nothing was said about commodity purchases. 

Yet earlier it was thought that a painless way to substitute trade for U.S. 
aid was for the U.S. to enter into long-term purchase arrangements for needed 
commodities at specified prices. Such deals could provide steady dollar earn- 
ings for raw-material countries, especially in the British Commonwealth. 

Dollar effects could be felt much faster through commodity purchases than 
by lowering U.S. tariffs or simplifying U.S. customs rules. 

But both the Americans and British steered clear of this subject. Why? 

Commodity price trends, for one thing. Both the U.S. and Britain are heavy 
importers of raw materials. Long-term purchase arrangements at set prices could 
soon be out of line if commodity prices resume their long decline. 

Britain is in a tough spot on commodities. The Commonwealth's dollar earn- 
ings depend heavily on sales of things like wool, jute, rubber, cocoa, tin. 

The Commonwealth, as_a seller, is interested in stabilized markets. 

But Britain, as a buyer, naturally likes low commodity prices. 

Upshot is: British Commonwealth representatives haven't been able to decide 
among themselves what they want in the line of commodity agreements. 

The U.S. wants to import commodities for as little as possible, but is 
increasingly interested in assured markets for farm surpluses (wheat, cotton). 

Both the Americans and British are puzzled about commodity policies. Nei- 
ther the Eisenhower nor Churchill government likes public purchase or bulk buying. 
Both seem to place more reliance on the market place than their predecessors. zy 
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>> Japanese trade troubles come to the fore again as the U.S. and Britain 
tighten the embargo on shipment of strategic goods to Communist China. 
Japan _is following the Western lead on the embargo. Japanese exports to 
































China last year, worth $625,000, were insignificant. Mostly foods, beverages isi 
and textiles. All were nonstrategic. Smuggling doesn't amount to much. : 
Recently the Japanese Government, with U.S. approval, eased the curbs on at 
Chinese trade, added a long list of permissible exports. Chemicals, certain in 
steels and machinery, textiles, certain foods--all said to be nonstrategic. Pe 
Chinese Communists last year dangled big trade bait in front of Japanese se 
businessmen. But little has come of it. The Chinese are not willing to sell fs 
what the Japanese want (coal, raw materials) unless the Japanese sell the Chi- 9 
nese strategic goods such as copper, zinc, drugs, auto parts. So, no deal. & 
n 

>> Their trade position worries the Japanese. Last year they showed a deficit : 
of 750 million dollars in foreign trade. This was more than covered by dollar y' 
earnings resulting from the Korean war, but these can't be considered permanent. ‘1 
Japanese before World War II got 18 per cent of their imports from China pe 
(including Manchuria). Iron ore and coking coal were most important. : 
Now such things must be bought in the dollar area or in South Asia. Long me 

sea hauls are costly. Material costs are high for the Japanese. This factor, pt 
combined with rising labor costs and old equipment, makes exports high-priced. ! 
Being cut off from Chinese raw materials and markets thus adds materially 0 

to Japanese business problems. It's odd then that the Chinese put so many el 
obstacles in the way of building up trade with the Japanese. : 
Businessmen in Japan might be vulnerable to Chinese blandishments, but the ir 





Yoshida Government knows which side its bread is buttered on--the dollar side. 


>> Flood relief has dumped some embarrassing problems on Dutch doorsteps..... p 
Gifts of clothing from other countries have reached mammoth proportions. 
Some 22 million articles of clothing have been donated. Outside need is 
for about 2 million articles. What to do with the rest? The Dutch don't want 
to offend donors, but they would like to send surplus donations to other refu- 
gees, such as those in Berlin or the Arab refugees. it 
Odd donations, such as quantities of port wine sent from Portugal, create 
problems, too. There's little or no demand for this kind of wine among the 
Dutch. It can't very well be sold abroad. And storage costs money. 
Some U.S. Congressmen would like to see U.S. Government-owned wheat and 
corn donated to the Dutch. These surplus grains would be welcome to the Dutch, 
‘ some of whose wheat lands were flooded. But other Congressmen want surplus 
butter dumped on the Dutch. Butter is one thing the Dutch have plenty of. 
In fact, they are annoyed at not being able to sell more dairy products to the 
U.S. Dairy import quotas of the U.S. are a sore point with the Dutch. Butter 
donations from the U.S. would be almost more than they could bear. 












































>> Cash donations for Dutch flood relief total about 27 million dollars. 
Cost of rehabilitation of flooded lands and dikes now is estimated at about 
270 million dollars. Damage is less than first thought. 
The Dutch are in good financial shape at the moment. If they get a reason- 
‘ able share of U.S. "offshore procurement" contracts, they probably can make out 
all right despite the flood. Main industrial areas escaped damage. 
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ising production in the auto and con- 
struction industries is lifting business 
activity, but the sale of autos, homes 
and other products is bringing a rise 
in debt that casts a shadow over the 
more distant outlook for business. 
the auto industry is aiming at a pas- 
senger-car output of nearly 600,000 
units in March. If it reaches that goal, 
first-quarter production will be the 
second highest on record for any first 
quarter. 
fonstruction activity rose to a rate of 
34.2 billion dollars per year in Feb- 
ruary, a record 5 per cent above a 
year ago. 
me building is active. Value of work 
done on homes in February was 13 
per cent above a year ago. Builders 
started new homes in February at a 
rate of 1.2 million a year, compared 
with the 1952 total of 1.1 million. 
ptimism of builders began to grow as 
early as last September, just before 
the Government dropped its controls 
over terms of mortgage credit. Build- 
ers are banking heavily on the vari- 
ous sources of new-home demand. 
These sources include rising rents, 
increasing number of veterans entitled 
to insured VA loans, millions of sub- 
standard homes, the high birth rate, 
prosperity and the restlessness of peo- 
ple looking for better dwelling places. 
Builders also hope the Government will 
speed the flow of FHA and VA loans 
by raising the interest rate, reducing 
down payments and stretching out ma- 
turities. 
fodiery output mounted to 255 on the 
indicator in the week ended March 7, 
up 3 per cent since December, and 
10 per cent above a year ago. 








PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 








Employment in nonfarm jobs jumped 
to 55.6 million in February, a record 
for the month, 500,000 above January, 
1.9 million more than a year ago. Un- 
employment of 1.8 million was 300,- 
000 below February, 1952. 

Department-store sales, at 334 on the 
indicator in the week ended March 7, 
were 8 per cent above a year ago. 


Mortgage and Consumer Debt 


























Source: FRB & Housing & Home Finance Agency 
© 1953, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


Growth of deb? is giving concern to 
many observers in and out of the Gov- 
ernment. As the top chart shows, 
home-mortgage debt has risen to 58 
billion dollars from 18.5 in 1946. Con- 
sumer debt is up to 24 billions from 
5.6 in 1946. Combined consumer 
and home-mortgage debt is now 82 

- billion dollars, nearly 3% times that of 
1946. 


Installment debt, which makes up 16.5 
billions of total consumer debt, has 
climbed 3.2 billions since April, 1952, 
just before controls over credit terms 
ended. At least two thirds of all autos 
are now sold on credit, about the same 
as before World War II. Auto buyers 
now are given 24 months to pay un- 
paid balances, in some cases 30 or 
even 36 months. Only 18 months was 
allowed before credit controls ended 
and before World War II. 

Size of debt in relation to incomes is 
also up to where it was before World 
War II, as the top chart shows. So 
long as incomes stay high, the burden 
of monthly payments is still not too 
heavy. It can easily become so, how- 
ever, if debt keeps growing or in- 
comes are hit by a business slump. 

Other dangers are seen by officials. One 
is that debt will rise too swiftly, lead- 
ing to a business drop when demand 
can no longer be stimulated by easier 
credit terms. There is also a fear that 
easier credit will take the place of 
price reductions needed to broaden 
the market for goods. 

Losses on mortgage debt, if a slump 
comes, will be shared by the Govern- 
ment with private lenders. The Gov- 
ernment has guaranteed or insured 
20 billions of the 58-billion-dollar 
mortgage debt. 

Price inflation seems about dead, though 
credit inflation is feared. Wholesale 
prices were unchanged in the week 
ended March 10. 

Producers of autos, homes and other 
goods for sale to the public are bet- 
ting on strong demand throughout 
the year. Markets will receive a good 
test in the second half of 1953. 
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New Railroad 


What’s this surveyor doing? He’s sighting on tomorrow... 
clipping off an old curve. . . clipping off the past... 


It goes on day after day on the Santa Fe. 
Building new. 


Till there’s nothing left that’s old today of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe but the country 
and the song and the pride of its people! 


IN THE PAST 5 YEARS . . .Whole fleets of stream- f 
lined trains replaced with finer streamlined t 
trains ... Enough new track laid to more than 
reach from Chicago to Los Angeles... Great 
new “hump” yards built to speed switching... 
New roadbed, new rail and new ballast methods 
—for smoother, safer rides for goods and people. 


IN THE PAST YEAR... New freight stations, 
with new towveyors, at Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco . . . Great new construction started to raise 
Santa Fe rails in Kansas and Missouri above 
the highest flood stage of recorded history. 


IN THIS YEAR. .. New micro-wave communica- 
tion system put in service between Galveston 
and Beaumont, Texas... New freight classifica- 
tion yard will be opened at Belen, New Mexico. 


AND IN THE NEXT YEAR... More curves will be 
clipped, more grades reduced . . . 119 new diesel 
units will go to work... New modern diesel 
shops will be completed ...3600 new freight 
cars will be placed in service . ... New electronic 
communication and control equipment will be 
installed . . . and El Capitan will be re-equipped 
with all new chair cars! . 


AND IN THE NEXT 5 YEARS. : . New cars and 


whole new trains will be rolling. on an ever newer, 
greater Santa Fe. PROGRESS THAT 
It costs Santa Fe millions (not one penny from 
the taxes you pay) to keep America’s New Rail- PAYS ITS OWN WAY 


road growing newer every day. 











SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
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SOUTHERN CALIF. Busi- 
ness major Jim Halverson, 
son of an oilman, has always 
wanted a career as an oil 
company salesman. 







M.1.T. Bob Oliver with 
Doctor of Science, has ac- 
cepted promising job in re- 
search and development for 
a West Coast Oil Company. 





PURDUE UNIVERSITY. Members of the 
class of °53 look over list of oil company 
interviewers who'll visit campus during a 
single month. Oil company representatives 
search the nation’s colleges for seniors who 





CORNELL. Civil engineer- 
ing major Ron Gebhardt is 
considering pipeline trans- 
port and construction — a 
vital oil industry branch. 





OHIO STATE. Commerce 
major Mary Uehling is look- 
ing for personnel job —will 
join thousands of young 
women now in oil industry. 





can qualify for a wide variety of technical 
and non-technical jobs. To get topflight men 
and women, each oil company must compete 
successfully with rival oil companies as well 
as other industries. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF COLLEGES 
WHERE OILMEN SEEK NEW TALENT: 


MINNESOTA. Geological 
engineer Ernest Maki chose 
job after 7 oil company in- 
terviews—sees great oppor- 
tunities for oil geologists. 





SOUTHERN METHODIST. 
Korean vet Len Donohoe, 
electrical engineer, wants to 
work on electronic gear used 
in oil exploration. 






— SS eet 


NOTRE DAME. Interested 
in labor relations, law senior 
Bill Roche wants oil com- 
pany career because he feels 
industry is stable. 





MAN HUNT 


Oil Companies Compete 
for the Class of *53 


This month, college students throughout 
the United States are witnessing a fine ex- 
ample of oil company competition at work— 
right on the college campus. 

Representatives of many oil companies, 
large and small, are now competing for thou- 
sands of qualified college seniors to fill a wide 
variety of jobs ranging from research, pro- 
duction and transportation through refining, 
sales, accounting and office work. 

To the Class of 53, this oil company compe- 
tition for their services means the opportunity 
to choose a career in a young and progressive 
industry. And to America’s oil companies, in 
turn, these young people will bring a fresh 
supply of topflight talent — talent every oil 
company is looking for to help keep ahead 
in the tough competitive struggle for your 
business. 


Today, Americans get the world’s finest oil 
products at the world’s lowest prices. This is 
only possible under a system of free competi- 
tion where privately-managed oil companies 
have a chance to earn a profit while serving 
you. 

For a free booklet for college and high 
school students, “Careers in Petroleum,” write 
to Oil Industry Information Committee, Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, Box 73, 50 West 


50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 





GEORGIA TECH. Basket- 
ball captain Pete Silas, @ 
chemical engineer, is talk- 
ing to18 oil companies about 
sales engineering job. 
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The atmosphere was charged last week. 
U. S. and Russia traded angry words. 

Britain's Anthony Eden, concerned at the 
way things were going, made two speeches 
in New York urging caution, restraint. 

Russia’s Andrei A. Gromyko, in a United 
Nations speech, declared, among other things, 


I am grateful for the compliment of your invitation. 

I welcome this opportunity to set out before an American 
audience some of the thoughts which have beén guiding us 
in our foreign policy over the past year. I take this period be- 
cause it is not much more than a year ago since I spoke on 
this subject: What progress can we record since then? 
Nobody will pretend that we have made much advance 
towards settling the issues between East and West. 

None of those questions has been settled. 

The Korean war continues despite all our efforts to reach 
a settlement, and there has been little sign of willingness on 
the part of the Soviet Union to meet us any part of the way 
in the endeavor to reduce tension. On the other hand, let us 
not forget that since the United Nations took up arms to repel 
an aggression in Korea, there have in fact been no further 
moves of this kind against the free world. 

There has been a certain respect for the growing strength 
and unity of the Western nations and for their evident de- 
termination to defend themselves. That is certainly a product 
of firmness. The deterrent to war grows in authority as it grows 
in defensive power. 

And now there has been a.change of ruler in the Soviet 
Union. I will not pretend to you that I can forecast what 
effect the death of Mr. Stalin may have. We shall have to 
watch that carefully. But the foundations of our policy cannot 
change. We have always been ready to negotiate; we still are. 
Yet this is not just a problem of time and place and willing- 
ness to meet. There has to be preparation and study. There 
has above all to be willingness to discuss by methods which 
are not just repeated and wearisome propaganda. We are 
ready to do this. We would welcome any evidence of a like 
intention from behind the Iron Curtain. 

There is nothing of the kind up to the present. On the con- 
trary we have today heard of the shooting down while on a 
routine exercise of an R. A. F. bomber of the Flying Training 
Command. Five of the crew were killed and two wounded. 





Her Majesty’s Government take a grave view of this serious 
event. It comes immediately after the shooting down of a 
United States aircraft by Czechoslovak fighters. Our High 
Commissioner in Germany has been instructed to protest to 
the Soviet High Commissioner in the strongest terms. Deliber- 
ate and unprovoked attacks of this kind by what are supposed 
to be friendly forces can only be called barbaric. 
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WHAT KIND OF WAR IN KOREA? 


EDEN: Restraint Needed. No Reason for World War Ill 
GROMYKO: ‘The U.S. Does Not Want Peace in Korea’ 
LODGE: Russia’s Policy—Violent Words and Deeds 


that Communist prisoners of war got “bloody 
treatment’ at the hands of American captors. 
America’s Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., denied 
that, and asserted policies of Russian leaders 
were dictated by fear of Russian people. 
- Here, in full text, are the Eden, Gromyko 
and Lodge speeches. 


EDEN SPEECH TO FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


Meanwhile, the free nations have objectives and ideals from 
which they cannot be diverted by what happens elsewhere. 
However long it may take and whatever sacrifices or chal- 
lenges we have to meet, we are determined to build up better 
standards of life behind a firm defense and on the basis of 
a sound economy. 

After the war, the Soviet Union, under Mr. Stalin, delib- 
erately cast away the opportunity to work with the West in 
the creation of a peaceful world. The Kremlin adopted what 
can only be described as a bad-neighbor policy in Europe and 
throughout the world. They engaged in a series of prodding 
actions at weak points in the periphery of the free world. 
Czechoslovakia fell early in 1948, the victim of a carefully 
planned conspiracy. Soon after an attempt was made to 
evict the Allies from Berlin. It was met by the “air lift.” So 
far there had been no open use of force: less blatant, more 
insidious, methods were deemed sufficient. But we did not 
have to wait long. The first open armed aggression was 
launched in Korea in June, 1950. That was two and a 
half years ago. Long before this, the efforts to maintain 
Four Power unity had failed. You, we and other friends had 
become convinced that we must seek security by uniting 
the free world. We had to draw together. We had to develop 
strength to resist. 

In Korea, the challenge was taken up at once. The United 
States gave the lead in a decision which has already shaped 
history. Few probably understood, then, how stubborn and 
grim the task would-be. But the fact that the ordeal has en- 
dured so long does not deprive this action of its courage and 
idealism. The men who go off to fight in Korea are the 
champions of international order and peace. I want to say 
this here in the United States, where by far the greatest 
number of families are involved directly and personally in the 
Korean struggle. We know that this war in Korea is the most 
testing and exacting form of conflict. It is one thing to fight 
when your homeland is threatened. It is another to die far 
away from home for an international faith, however firmly 
and sincerely held, in battle with an enemy armed and in- 
spired by others. It is one thing for a nation to throw its entire 
strength into a fight for survival. It is another to conduct a 
partial war with all kinds of restraints upon your action. 

And yet we know that these restraints must be maintained. 
As a result, is it surprising that some feel frustration and im- 
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patience when they contemplate the task which we have taken 
in hand? Such thoughts are easy enough to understand, un- 
shaken though we are in our resolve that aggression shall not 
pay. 

The British people are with you as loyal comrades in the 
world struggle for peace and freedom. It is not only in Korea 
that our forces are alongside of you. So are our men now 
fighting in Malaya, our fleets on the high seas, our divisions 
and air forces on guard in Germany, in Austria, in the Middle 
East and in the many different places where we hold garrisons 
or share them with you. At all these points we are holding the 
common line against aggression. 

We and the peoples of Malaya have been fighting the Com- 
munist enemy in that country for years. By patient effort and 
skilled leadership—and at a heavy cost—we have at last begun 
to achieve a mastery over them. 

And so it is that the contribution of any country cannot be 
judged by reference to numbers on any particular front. Ours, 
like yours, is a universal task. But these military commitments 
keep our resources, our wealth and man power at full stretch 
Never in our history, except during two world wars, have we 
sustained such a burden. We are spending twice as much on 
defense today as we were in 1950. This year we expect it to 
absorb about 40 per cent of our total budget. 

The amount of foreign exchange which we are devoting to 
the same cause was over 1 billion dollars last year. We have 
800,000 men and women on the active list of our armed forces, 
and a still larger number engaged in defense production and 
research. The resources devoted to defense in the metal-using 
industries would be enough to increase our exports by about 
20 per cent if we used them for that purpose. As you know, we 
live by exports, and this increase would solve our balance of 
payments problem quite comfortably. So you see that we are 
not an idle partner. 

Now our Far Eastern policy has been subject, I know, to 
some criticism. One of the points about which much has been 
heard relates to trade with China. I want to be quite clear 
about this because our policy has been misreprésented in all 
sorts of ways and places. Since the beginning of the Korean 
war no arms have been sold to Communist China from any 
British territory. 

In May of 1951 the United Nations passed its resolution 
about the denial of strategic materials to China. Even before 
this, we had in the United Kingdom and in the Colonial Em- 
pire forbidden the export to China of all those goods which 
could be said to possess strategic value. Some hundreds of 
items are in the prohibited list. No goods of strategic im- 
portance to the Chinese war effort have gone to China from 
British sources for nearly two years. 

Everybody knows that China obtains most of her supplies 
overland from the Soviet Union. It is only a relatively small 
proportion that is shipped by sea. Even so we have to be sure 
that we do all we can to prevent evasion of our ban on stra- 
tegic materials by sea. We are therefore constantly on the 
lookout for possible loopholes. We have recently concluded an 
examination of the shipping problems involved. 

As a result, when I met Mr. Dulles [U.S. Secretary of 
State] in Washington, I was able to tell him that we had de- 
cided to strengthen our system of control by two further 
measures. More than a year ago we stopped all transit traffic 
of strategic goods to China through British ports. Very few 
other countries have done that. 

Now we are going to introduce a new system of licensing 
which will ensure that vessels registered in the United King- 
dom and colonies do not carry strategic materials from non- 
British sources to China. We are also taking further steps to 
ensure that no ships of any nationality taking strategic cargoes 
to China shall be bunkered in British ports. 

These measures speak for themselves. They do not rep- 
resent a new policy. They are designed to stop leaks in an 
existing system. We are confident that they will effectively 
discourage and prevent the very small proportion of forbidden 
supplies which were getting by. But of course these additional 
measures can only be fully effective with the co-operation of 





other maritime and trading nations. We shall join with you in [ 


an effort to get this. 

I do not want to leave this subject without a mention of 
Hong Kong. Hong Kong is a British territory which has been 
built up by British enterprise from an uninhabited island, Jp 


times of peace, business concerns of all nations have flourished 
there, and Hong Kong has been one of the great trading | 


centers of the world. Today owing to the effective embargo 


on shipments of strategic goods to China, Hong Kong cannot | 


play its normal economic role. That is accepted, as I am sure 
you also accept the fact that Hong Kong must live. 
I have spent some little time on these matters, because | 


know of your concern about them. The day-to-day problems | 
are not easy to solve, but it is important that you should up. 
) 


derstand that the record is clear. 
Another part of the world in which stubborn problems cop. 


front us is Europe. There, as you know, an attempt is being 


made to build up a new relationship between France and 
Germany. The first object of the agreements we signed in 
Bonn last year was to enable Western Germany to play a 
part in European defense on terms which were acceptable to 
the other countries. The treaties bring Germany back into the 
company of free Western peoples. They make it possible for 
her to enter a European community which is itself a part of 


‘the wider Atlantic community. The six European countries 


who have set up the Coal and Steel Community and are now, 
we hope, on the point of forming the European Defense Con- 
munity, are opening up a new chapter in European history, 


Their avowed aim is to develop an eventual federation. This |! 


is something new in modern Europe. And so it is not su- 
prising that there should be difficulties in some of the countries 
about ratification. 

It is sometimes suggested that it would be easier for these 
parliaments to approve the treaties if Great Britain would 
take a lead. We have in fact done so. We have supported these 
projects from the beginning. We want them to succeed, and 
we have done everything we possibly can to help and e- 
courage them. Certainly, so far as guarantees are concerned, 
it is hard to see what more we could do. We have a whole 
series of treaties binding us to the countries concerned. I need 
only mention the Anglo-French Treaty of Dunkirk of 194, 
the Brussels Treaty, and finally, the North Atlantic Treaty, in 
which you also are partners, and upon which our whole de- 
fensive system rests. We have also given special assurances to 
the European Defense Community which will come into fore 
when it is ratified. Anything which threatens the integrity or 
unity of the EDC will be regarded by us as a threat to ou 
own security. What more can we say? 

But our support is not expressed only in treaties and assur- 
ances. We have, as you know, substantial military forces on 
the Continent. We intend to keep them there as long as we 
think the situation requires it. Only a few weeks ago we 
made the most comprehensive suggestions for technical ass 
ciation between our forces and those of the EDC. Our divi- 
sions in Germany, most of them armored divisions, are we 
believe second to none in training and equipment. And itis 
equipment made and paid for at home. They and the ait 
forces which support them have undoubtedly been a major 
factor in preserving Western Europe from aggression. To 
gether with yours and other Allied contingents, they are 4 
shield behind which all these discussions for the Defense 
Community and other federal ideas have had time to develop 
and go forward. 

Now you will have seen that there is one thing we have 
not done and cannot do. We are not prepared to join a Euro- 
pean federation. I think most of you know the reasons for 
that. Our life and our interests as a nation direct us constant] 
to horizons wider than Europe alone. As a member of the 
Commonwealth, and with our sterling-area responsibilities, "¢ 
could not possibly merge ourselves into a purely Europeall 
federal state. But short of that we are doing everything po 
sible to prove ourselves good neighbors and partners in Europe 
as well as in the wider world scene. 

There are other encouraging factors in Europe to which ! 
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jst draw your attention. The improvement of relations be- 
ween Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey is one of them. The 
rategic gain which this event represents for the free world 
j] however Only be complete in its value if relations between 
and Yugoslavia are placed on a footing of real under- 
anding. That work is still to do. What I have given you is 
, record of checkered progress. But it has been progress all 
he same, when you look back to what was, I think, the 
Harkest hour of postwar Europe—the subjection of Czecho- 
Jovakia. There is still danger, but we are no longer aimless 
hor defenseless. 
Yet the full effectiveness of our foreign policy depends on 
hnother factor. Firm economic foundations are indispensable 
oa successful foreign policy. Equally we need a strong econ- 
bmy to carry the defense effort which we are all making. And 
ve have to show the opportunity and promise inherent in our 
way of life. This matters not only to us but to millions in every 
continent who are watching the great conflict of ideas which 
unders the world today. 
At home our internal economy and our balance of pay- 
ments are stronger than they were a year ago. We have thus 





gained time in which to review the direction of our interna- 
ional economic policy. We want to bring about a system of 
heer trade and currencies throughout the free world. This is 
an objective which we cannot secure by ourselves. It will re- 
quire a combined effort by the Commonwealth, the United 
States and Western Europe. The first step was the Common- 
wealth Economic Conference last November. There we 
il agreed that a promising future could be found only 
in economic expansion and in a system of freer trade and 
currencies. 

The next step was the discussion which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and I had in Washington with the leaders of 
your Administration last week. We were heartened by these 


discussions and, as the communiqué showed, there is com- 
plete agreement between us upon objectives. It is equally 
clear that much study will be needed on both sides of the 
Atlantic before we can make practical progress together. 

It will not be easy for any of us to develop the policies 
which will be needed if a sound economic system is to be 
built for the free world as a whole. But we all know that this 
must be done. The Commonwealth has taken the first initi- 
ative. The momentum must be maintained. 

Tomorrow I shall be flying back to London where, no 
doubt, a heavy desk load of problems will await me. As so 
often before, I have been encouraged by my visit to the 
United States. I feel that our understanding is now more inti- 
mate and assured. This is in contrast to a phrase which I have 
sometimes heard used in the past and which I intensely dis- 
like—the suggestion that there should be no “ganging-up” 
between our two countries. The implication seems to be that 
if we work closely together the result will be to somebody 
else’s hurt. There never was greater nonsense. We are never 
going to start aggression anywhere. Our purposes are peaceful 
and constructive. We are close allies and there is no harm in 
the world being aware of it. Our achievement when we act to- 
gether is much greater than the sum of what we can each do 
separately. 

While I have been here, momentous events have been 
occurring in other parts of the world. I have had the op- 
portunity to discuss them promptly and intimately with your 
President and your Secretary of State. This seems the natural 
way in which the association between our two countries 
should work. 

I am convinced that if the United States and the British 
Commonwealth stand together in true friendship and mutual 
confidence, the long tasks ahead can be accomplished and the 
peace of the world can be won. 





When I last addressed this Assembly in November, I ex- 
pressed the hope that our discussions on Korea might lead to 
agreement. There seemed then to be only one outstanding 
point: the question of the prisoners of war. Mr. Vishinsky at 
that time appeared to agree with us that this was the only 
issue. 

I then suggested four principles which I thought should 
govern any solution of this question of the prisoners of war. 
The essence of those principles was this: that after an armis- 
tice, no prisoner of war would be either forcibly detained or 
forcibly repatriated. . 

As the debate proceeded in the first committee, I was en- 
couraged to find that the proposal sponsored by the delega- 
tion of India received a wide measure of support, I thought 
then, and I still think now, that there could not be any ar- 
rangement more manifestly fair and just to both sides. It was 
certainly in full harmony with my own suggestions, for, if 
the Indian proposals had been accepted, no prisoner could 
have been either forcibly detained or forcibly repatriated. 
Yet, the Indian resolution was unceremoniously rejected by 
Mr. Vishinsky. 

The answers which we lately received from the Chinese 
and North Koreans did little more than echo the line already 
taken by the Soviet Union delegation. In these circumstances, 
no one should be surprised that the committee has been un- 
able to find any new initiative which could lead to agree- 
ment. Where, then, does the Assembly now stand? 





I suggest that the result of the debate in the committee 
been to reaffirm the unity of the ‘free world which was 
demonstrated last December. This was again shown in. the 
speeches made and in the vote taken, as the committee rap- 
porteur just stated, by such an overwhelming majority on the 
resolution adopted on Monday. 
‘ t resolution is, of course, aimed at relieving the suffer- 
ing of the Korean people and repairing the devastation which 
‘gression has brought upon them. Here is a vital humani- 
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tarian task. It is indeed lamentable that even on such an issue 
five countries could be found to oppose all the other members 
of the United Nations. 

If we look to the immediate future, it may be difficult to 
see any prospect of an early armistice. But this disheartening 
outlook must not lead us to overlook the very real achievement 
which the United Nations action in Korea has already brought 
about. Aggression has been held and repulsed. The cost has 
been heavy, but this brave act may well prove to have been a 
turning point in history. Later years may show that by taking 
up the challenge of aggression in Korea, the United Nations 
has averted the horrors of a third World War. 

If we look a little further into the future, need we despair 
that there can ever be a change of heart in China and in North 
Korea? I think not. These countries can have no real interest 
in prolonging the war. They must in time recognize this, even 
if they do not do so now. For in terms of misery and pro- 
portionate economic strain, this war is certainly a heavier 
charge upon them than it is even upon the United Nations. 
Is it not possible that the Soviet Union may also come to see 
that it does not pay them to persist in a policy which unites 
the whole free world against them? When that moment comes, 
there will be no lack of response on our side. As we are 
firm in our determination to uphold the rule of law, so 
we are resolutely and absolutely sincere in our desire to 
end this war. 

The offers we made at Panmunjom and the resolution of last 
December remain open. It still lies within the power of those 
who began this conflict to agree to an armistice on fair condi- 
tions. The opportunity and the responsibility are theirs. 

In the one minute which I think remains to me I want to 
say a few words about the United Nations. Our organization 
is now wrestling with a historic challenge. As the fair hopes of 
1945 fade into the background, men and women in many 
lands now tend to regard the United Nations as a simple 
instrument in the “cold war.” This is based on the mistaken 














judgment that a third World War is inevitable or has already 
begun. I myself believe this view to be completely mistaken, 
despite the cruel fighting in Korea which continues to domi- 
nate our thoughts. For the fact is that World War III has not 
broken out. It is in nobody’s interest that it should break out. 
For my part I am convinced that with the growing strength 







and authority of the West and with common prudence on theot” 
part of both the free and the Communist worlds there js pqperp 
reason why it ever should break out. Chir 

Here, Mr. President, lies your task and ours to preserve thaperp 
United Nations, this United Nations, as a world meeting placd Et 
where we can yet resolve our problems and build the peace Btate 


priso 
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The Korean question has been considered in the General 
Assembly for a protracted period of time, but, nevertheless, 
the Assembly has thus far been unable to adopt any decision 
that would contribute toward its solution. 

The Assembly failed to adopt a decision calling for the 
immediate cessation of hostilities in Korea. It likewise failed 
to adopt a decision calling for the repatriation of all prisoners 
of war in the custody of the belligerents. Moreover, the reso- 
lution adopted by the General Assembly at the first part of the 
seventh session concerning the prisoner-of-war issue, far 
from contributing to any solution of the question of the 
repatriation of prisoners of war, served on the contrary to 
complicate further its settlement. 

This is understandable since the resolution contains noth- 
ing that would be conducive to an immediate cessation of the 
bloodshed in Korea. Consequently, it is designed for the pro- 
longation of hostilities. Moreover, it reduces the whole matter 
to the repatriation of both sides in Korea of only such prisoners 
of war as may voluntarily express the desire to be repatriated 
to the countries of their origin, whereas the other war prisoners 
would be left in the hands of a repatriation cc ‘ission in 
which the United Nations would play the role of umpire, al- 
though the United Nations is a belligerent. 

It goes without saying that the transmission of the prisoners 
of war to a belligerent, to the United Nations, would be an 
unprecedented, unjust and entirely intolerable solution. 
Every day that passes confirms the correctness of this ap- 
praisal of the resolution, which resolution nevertheless is still 
being defended in some quarters. This is not observed only by 
those who refuse to understand the true state of affairs. A 
legitimate question arises: What accounts for.the fact that, 
notwithstanding the lengthy consideration of the Korean 
question in the United Nations and notwithstanding the ever 
more insistent clamor of broad public circles throughout the 
world to attain a cessation of hostilities in Korea, this ag- 
gressive war which has been foisted on the Korean people is 
being prolonged and claims more victims with every day that 
passes? What accounts for the situation where every demand 
for the immediate cessation of hostilities in Korea runs into 
obdurate resistance on the part of those who bear the re- 
sponsibility for the war in Korea, which has already claimed 
innumerable victims and caused tremendous suffering to the 
Korean people and also to the American common man as 
well, since tens of thousands of American youths have like- 
wise been killed or maimed in the course of this war? 

The answer to this question is fairly easy to supply pro- 
vided one is willing to look the facts in the face. The facts 
indicate that the Government of the U.S. has opposed every 
proposal designed to bring about a peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question and a cessation of the Korean war. This was 
the response of the United States to the Soviet Union pro- 
posal for an immediate cessation of hostilities in Korea. This 
was the United States response to the Soviet Union proposal 
for the institution of an authoritative commission for the 
settlement of the Korean question, including the solution of 
the question of the repatriation of the prisoners of war. 

Let me recall the contents of the proposals offered by the 
Soviet Union delegation. Those proposals envisaged a recom- 
mendation to the belligerents in Korea that they should im- 
mediately and fully put an end to hostilities, that is, to the 
military operations of both parties, on land, on sea and in the 
air, on the basis of the draft armistice agreement already 
agreed upon by the belligerents, the question of the full 
repatriation of the prisoners of war being remitted for solu- 
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tion to a commission for the peaceful settlement of the Koreannatt 
question, which the Soviet Union resolution also proposed top¥& 
set up. In that commission, decisions would have beenhic 
adopted by a two-thirds majority. nd 

That commission for the peaceful settlement of the KoreanféP# 
question would have had the participation of the parties dj 
rectly concerned and other states, including such states asM8 
had not participated in the war in Korea. The commissignfe™ 
would have comprised the United States, the United King here 
dom, France, the U.S.S.R., the Chinese People’s Republic fem 
India, Burma, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, the Korean Peo.,#eb@ 
ple’s Democratic Republic and South Korea. That commissionff 
would have been instructed to take immediate measures fori 
the settlement of the Korean question in the spirit of the uj- 
fication of Korea, and this to be carried out by the Koreans 
themselves under the observation of the above-mentioned 
commission, including extending all possible assistance to the 
repatriation by both parties of all prisoners of war. 

Did the representatives of the United States and those 
who support the United States on the Korean question adduce 
any valid or plausible arguments against the adoption of that} It 
Soviet Union proposal? Of course they failed to do anythingftions 
of the sort. No convincing arguments against that Soviet}najo 
Union proposal were forthcoming. the U 

Regardless of the efforts of the representatives of thelm e: 
United States to justify the position of the United Statesfoffer 
Government and to justify the activities of the notoriouw§Unite 
United Nations Commission for Korea, the records show whofadia 
is willing to attain a peaceful settlement in Korea and whoisfhatio 
not, who, in other words, uses the name of the United Nations {muni 
as a coverup in frustrating the adoption of decisions for theese 
cessation of hostilities in Korea and for the repatriation of fPoliti 
prisoners. The statement of the United States delegation infgreat 
the General Assembly during the consideration of the draft If th 
resolution which would approve the records and the activities ovie 
of the Commission—and during the consideration of the Soviet}frst, 
Union resolution calling for the abolition of the Commission-fecon 
showed the falsity of the position espoused by the Govem-| At 
ment of the United States. This falsity consists of the fact }]0 fg 
that the statements of the United States representatives to }the ; 
the effect that the United States is intent on settling the Ko- |cony 
rean question are incompatible with the facts. In words, we laston 
hear about willingness to put an end to the Korean war. This jad 
is what we were told today by Mr. Eden as well. In reality, tage 
however, the adoption of any decisions designed to attaid eco, 
that objective is thwarted. 

This explains why, during the consideration of the Korean Unio 
question, the representatives of the United States tried toferime 
pull the wool over the eyes of naive and trusting peoples as tf4rm) 
the true nature of the United States policy on that question. Army 
They seek to delude world public opinion, although they find same 
it ever more difficult to do so. If the Government of the United to de 
States were truly bent on putting an end to the war in Korea, Btate 
then there should be no objections to an immediate cess-broth 
tion of hostilities there. As we have already taken occasiOimade 
to point out, the cessation of hostilities, far from complicatingUnit 
the question of the repatriation of the prisoners of war-stateglg44 
ments by the representatives of the United States to the comffor y 
trary notwithstanding—would actually facilitate a solution Mot s 
that important problem. If the United States truly paid heec Mi 
to international law, in particular to the Geneva Conventioliginans 
in solving the question of the repatriation of prisoners of Wa"Bulg 
they should not have objected to the repatriation of all priso™#hont 
ers of war. It goes without saying that in the case there show’sGery 
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n thot have occurred the atrocities and crimes systematically 
is nqperpetrated by United States soldiery in Korea against the 
fhinese and Korean prisoners of war who live in a state of 
e theperpetual intimidation, blackmail and terror. 

placd Evidence of terror and bloody treatment by the United 
eace Btates authorities in Korea against the Chinese and Korean 
prisoners Of war is well known to everyone. Only two days 
go the world press, including the American press, published 
sports concerning new killings of Korean and Chinese 
prisoners Of war in camps in South Korea. The fact of the 
oreangnatter is that the Government of the United States has done 
ed tpverything in its power to frustrate the adoption of a decision 
seen Which would be capable of putting an end to the war in Korea 
nd to frustrate the adoption of any decision calling for the 
oreanfepatriation of prisoners of war. 

es dij The upshot of the consideration of the Korean question dur- 
ing the second part of the seventh session of the General As- 
embly was that there were no solutions, that apparently 
‘Phere will be no decisions forthcoming for the peaceful set- 
uublie flement of the Korean question, to judge by the results of the 
Peo. lebates in the first committee and by the statements today in 
ission ft Plenary meeting of the champions of the United States 
es forposition and the United States policy on the Korean question, 
e uni-gind this goes, incidentally, for the United Kingdom Foreign 
sreans{Minister, Mr. Eden. 

tioned] This is further indicated by the obduracy displayed by the 
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United States representatives in seeking to prolong the activ- 
ities of the United Nations Korean Commission. The Commis- 
sion is used as a screen to cover up the record and the activ- 
ities of those who unleashed the war in Korea. As it did in the 
first committee, the Soviet Union delegation deems it essential 
to state that the proposal for continuing the United Nations 
Commission, like the previous resolution concerning the 
prisoner-of-war issue, does not offer a path toward the peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean question. 

In order to obtain a cessation of the bloodshed in Korea 
and a settlement of that question, including the issue of the 
prisoners of war, it is essential immediately to halt hostilities 
in Korea on land, on sea and in the air and to repatriate all 
prisoners of war held in custody by the belligerents in ac- 
cordance with generally recognized standards of international 
law. In the interest of facilitating the solution of these im- 
portant problems, it is necessary to discontinue the above- 
mentioned United Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea. The Soviet Union delegation 
has pressed and continues to press its proposal for the dis- 
continuance of that discredited Commission. Far from harm- 
ing or hampering the solution of the question of the cessation 
of warfare in Korea, this would actually only do a great deal 
of good, at least in the sense that the Commission would not 
hide behind its back al] those who seek to frustrate all at- 
tempts for a peaceful settlement of the Korean question. 
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dduce 
of that] It has been obvious from the foundation of the United Na- 
ythingjtions that it cannot alone create peace as long as one of the 
Soviet{major powers is dead set the other way. At the last session, 
he United Nations adopted the Indian resolution which made 
of thefin extremely fair offer for ending the fighting in Korea, an 
Statesofler which was acceptable to all of the members of the 
‘orious United Nations except the Soviet Union and its satellites. The 
wwhofindian resolution, representing the opinions of fifty-four 
who isfations, was contemptuously rejected by the Chinese Com- 
lations§munists. Mr. Chou En-lai, the Foreign Minister of the Chi- 
or thefaese Communist regime, even went so far as to say in his 
ion of Political Report of February 4, that the Korean war “has 
ion infgreatly"—and I quote—“reinforced the strength and influence 
> draft fof the world camp of peace and democracy headed by the 
tivities Soviet Union.” This extremely damaging statement showed, 
Soviet first, that Mr. Chou En-lai approves of the Korean war and, 
ssion- econdly, it shows the place from which he gets his instructions. 
over) At the opening of the present resumed session, I submitted 
ie fact {10 facts showing that the Soviet Union was actively assisting 
ves tO the aggressors in providing guns, tanks, radar, naval mines, 
he Ko-\conventional planes and jet planes. And somewhat to my 
ds, we jastonishment, the truth of virtually all of these statements was 
r. This dmitted by the then representative of the Soviet Union; a 
reality, aggering event, the effects of which on world opinion will 
atta ecome more and more evident with the passage of time. 
This morning we have heard the representative of the Soviet 
Korean nion attack the United States Army and speak of alleged 
ried tOfrimes and acts of terror committed by the’ United States 
a8 !0fArmy. I would like to say to him here that the United States 
estion.frmy, which you have sought to smear here today, is the 
ey find same United States Army that stood beside the Russian Army 
United to defeat Nazism in World War II. The men in the United 
Korea, States Army in Korea today are the sons and the younger 
cess Brothers, and in some cases they are the same men who 
ccasiifmade up the United States Army in World War II. The 
icatinUnited States Army was good enough for you in 1942, 1943, 
—statel944 and 1945. It has not changed. It should be good enough 
he conor you now, and would be if your Government's position had 
tion Oot so tragically changed. 
d hee Millions of Americans remember the time when the Ger- 
emioiee'2S made their last great offensive through the so-called 
of wa uulge in Belgium and Luxembourg. Throughout the whole 
pri out American troops were at that time constantly alerted to 
eman attack. And many of us can well remember the relief 






























with which they heard the news that a few days later on the 
German eastern front the Russians were again attacking. We 
remember that with appreciation. In those days, Mr. Repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union, your country was held in great 
respect. You had many friends, but you have lost a great deal 
of that friendship and respect in the years that have gone by. 

You have lost them because of the fear which seems to mo- 
tivate every one in an official position in your country. This 
fear is not a raticnal fear of attack from the outside. The 
Soviet leaders know full well that they need not have any fear 
of any aggression against Russia by the free world. It must be 
a fear of their own people, a fear that stems from the tyranny 
which they impose on the Soviet people. It is this fear which 
motivates Soviet imperialism and which gives to the Krem- 
lin leaders these dreams of world dominion. 

In 1950, as a delegate to the Fifth General Assembly, I 
urged the Soviet Union not to be afraid. The more I study 
the subject, the more I am convinced that fear is at the 
bottom of all the violent words and violent deeds which 
distinguished the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. And yet 
you are trying to block the irresistible onward march of the 
human race because that onward race is in the direction of 
increased human rights and increased belief in the dignity of 
the individual. 

At the Political Committee meeting last week, the Soviet 
representative said to me: “You are going to lose Asia any- 
way.” That astounding remark made me realize how far 
apart his view of humanity is from mine. The United States is 
not trying to get Asia. We have never thought of Asia as some 
sort of object inhabited by slaves which was to be won or 
lost by outsiders. We believe that the people of Asia, like 
the American people and like all other people, have the right 
to live their own lives and to develop themselves in their 
own way. If, instead of talking about Asia as a prize in some 
game of power politics, the Soviets would join us in the 
economic and technical-assistance conferences to help the 
people of Asia in eradicating disease, in draining the swamps, 
in irrigating the deserts, in increasing the food supply, then 
we would be taking a big step towards peace. But their only 
answer so far is a foreign policy consisting entirely of violent 
words and violent deeds. This kind of foreign policy will 
never bind up the wounds of the world and we look for 
the day when this truth will be apparent to all, even to the 
rulers of the Russian people. 





(This page presents the opinion ef the Editor. The news pages ere written by ether steff members independently ef these editeriel views.) 





THE HIT-AND-RUN ‘ALLY‘ 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


OVIET RUSSIA is supposed to be our “ally.” This is 
set forth in the four-power agreement made in 1945, 
when the territory of conquered Germany was marked 
off into “zones.” These were to be occupied by the 
military forces of the United States, Great Britain, 
France and Russia until a peace treaty with Germany 
could be signed. 

But guns in fighter planes of Soviet Russia—our 
“ally”—opened fire last week and shot down an Ameri- 
can plane and then a British plane. Six British airmen 
were killed. 

All these planes were close to the border of two 
“zones.” Soviet Russia and her satellite, Czechoslo- 
vakia, insist that their boundaries had been violated. 

If we are still “allies,” then there must be some 
friendly way to handle occasional crossings of the dor- 
der by jet planes traveling at a speed of 600 miles per 
hour at a high altitude and with no means of knowing 
every minute just where the boundary really is. 

Nations which are true friends should have no diffi- 
culty devising a system of signals to avoid clashes. 


But are we “true friends,” or have we be- 
come “enemies”? 

There is nothing in any existing wartime agreement 
which gives any partner or ally the right to fire on the 
forces of another ally. 

We should inquire of Moscow if the use of military 
forces now to attack the airplanes of her wartime 
partners means that the alliance entered into dur- 
ing World War II has been broken and that all 
agreements made thereunder are now to be considered 
abrogated. 

So far as the American and British military units are 
concerned, they now are in West Germany as a result 
of an understanding with the free government at Bonn. 
Neither East Germany nor Czechoslovakia—whose ter- 
ritories were used as bases for the planes that attacked 
our airmen last week—have free governments today. 
Free elections—the best proof of the independence of 
governments—have not been held anywhere that Soviet 
troops have been stationed. The puppet governments of 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia are operating under 
the duress of Soviet Russia. 

The way is opened now, therefore, to a reconsidera- 
tion of all the wartime agreements and to a demand 
that all their provisions be fulfilled. 

If, however, we are no longer “allies,” does the Soviet 
Government intend to arrogate to itself the right to 
cross into West Germany at any time and to permit its 





satellite air forces to cross into an American or British 
zone and open fire at will on our airplanes? 

Such hit-and-run behavior by airplanes of Soviet 
Russia and her satellites would be expected of enemies, 
It is not characteristic of friends. 

If the Soviet regime reveals by its deeds that it must 
be considered an enemy, then all diplomatic relations 
with Moscow should be sévered, Soviet representatives 
should be expelled from the United Nations, and an em. 
bargo should be imposed not only on all trade but on all 
money flowing to Soviet agents in the Western world. 

The commanders, moreover, of American and Brit- 
ish air forces in Europe must be instructed not merely 
to return the fire but, under international law, to apply 
the doctrine of “hot pursuit” so as to drop bombs on 
any air bases from which the enemy airplanes may be 
emerging in their hit-and-run attacks. 

It would appear that the episodes in Germany last 
week are not unrelated to what has been happening in 
the Far East. There the alliance of U. N. members has 
shown itself timid and hesitant. We should not remain 
stagnant any longer. We should warn the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that, unless it ceases to send munitions over 
the trans-Siberian railroad to Korea to be used against 
U. N. troops, it may become necessary for U. N. air 
forces to bomb that railroad. 


There comes a time in a crisis when to falter, 
to appease, to cringe is to invite a major war. By stand- 
ing firm now, we will avoid such a war. For the Soviet 
people, when they know the purpose of their rulers—to 
involve them in a war—will not support another con- 
flict in which they are again to make heavy sacrifices. 

We should tell the Soviet people plainly that, if the 
Moscow Government persists in its aggression, there 
will be no alternative but to defend ourselves. 

We must be resolute now in thwarting any hostile 
purpose manifested by the Soviet Union. Otherwise, 
we shall be the tragic victims of an all-out attack some 
day by the Hitlers of the Kremlin, who will venture to 
risk large-scale war because they will have miscon- 
strued our reiterated pleas for peace as cowardice. 

It has been said, again and again, by those diplomats 
who know the Soviet temperament that military force 
is the only language the Communist Government un- 
derstands. If so, clear and unmistakable warning should 
be given now that our military force may have to 
be used without limit to render ineffective the Soviet 
supply lines to Communist armies in Korea and to fe 
sist any further aggression by the Soviet in Europe. 
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Another development using 


B. F. Goodrich Che 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
does not make the Harriet Hubbard Ayer dol! 
Natural'‘skin’’ made from Geon paste res:.: 





Trecttinent- Iden Revolution in Dolla! 


NEW HARRIET HUBBARD AYER DOLL BRINGS NEW KIND OF FUN 


'T'HE idea’s the thing in this Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer doll with its ac- 
companying make-up kit. Big sales 
will just naturally follow its display. 
The doll can be “made up” again 
and again, thanks to the natural “skin” 
made of Geon. 
_ You never know what new sales 
idea Geon will help to make a suc- 
cess. Just think of the long list— 
natural “skin” for dolls, Geon- 
jacketed cable for the Signal Corps, 
durable flooring, insulation, baby 
pants —there’s practically no end to 
the money-making ideas inspircd by 


this universal material. 

It’s easy to see why when you look 
into Geon’s versatility. Geon materials 
come in a variety of readily adaptable 
forms—resins, plastic granules and 
liquid latex. They can make products 
resistant to heat and cold... water... 
grease... oil . . . most chemicals and 
abrasion. They can be used for molding, 
coating, casting or dipping. A list of 
advantages that opens the door to de- 
veloping ideas . . . to improving prod- 
ucts . . ..to more sales. For technical 
advice on the use of a Geon material 
for your specific need, please write 


Dept. B-3, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
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° 
OF THe BF GOOURIC™ 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 
GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 











IDEAL PLANT SITES 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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Here’s another NEW RAIL LINE recently built by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to open WONDERFUL NEW This diagrammatic map of the new industrial area pictured above 
° shows the wonderful potential plant sites now available on this 
PLANT LOCATIONS with EVERYTHING FOR INDUSTRY jicneering spur which connects with one of the Pennsylvanta's 
great main line rights-of-way. The figutes indicate the number of 
acres in each block. 



























Built in the rugged pioneering style of early American railroading, 
this PRR spur actually creates something which did not exist before 
This location offers every important requirement for 


...it provides potential plant sites in an ideally favored area 
successful plant operation... 


lying close to a large and important eastern industrial community! 
@ As few or as many acres as you need for present and 


Here again is a sample of PRR’s desire and ability to serve future growth 

© Plenty of water 

@ All the electric power you want 

@ Large, diversified labor pool nearby 

® Direct PRR rail lines for quick access to largest consumer 
markets 

® A main highway adjacent to the plant sites 

® Great port facilities close at hand 

@ Fine residential areas nearby 

The industrial area you see here is a current example worth your @ The full assistance of PRR’s industrial and transportation 

most careful consideration. experts 


America’s growing industry through a forward-looking, far- 
reaching program. Fact is, industry's greatest growth has been 


along the lines of the Pennsylvania Raiiroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad serves over 3,000 communities. Our 
policy of working hand-in-glove with industry to locate plants 
strategically —economically—profitably—is a continuing process. 


ASK US ABOUT THE POSSIBILITY OF A "PACKAGE BUILDING” TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS! 


Rely on the Pennsylvania to help with any plant location problem. Call, wire or write any 
of the following Industrial Agents or any PRR representative. Your confidence respected. 





CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
C. D. WILKINS Vv. J. FLOYD F. J. HASSON J. V. DAVIS H. C. MILLMAN 
Union Station ’ k Pennsylvania Station Penna. Station Penna. Station—30th St. 
CEntral 6-7200 Union Station PEnnsylvania 6.6000 GRant 1-6000 EVergreen 2-1000 
Ext. 268 Plaza 9331 Ext. 2471 Ext. 688 Ext. 3981 
D. B. LENNY, General Industrial Agent, Suburban Station Bidg., Philadelphia 4, Pa., EVergreen 2-1000, Ext, 8011 





® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





